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lew residential district “Mariensztat” in 
Varsaw. An article on planning and housing DECEMBER 1958 
Poland appears on page 474. 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites 9go years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city Ltp LETCHWORTH uerrs. 
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Cut 
Installation Costs 
with 
Electric 
Water Heating 






Whether you’re designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify electric water heating. 


CHEAP TO INSTALL.Anelectri¢ 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 


E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the principal 
Issued by the technical details involved in the 
Electrical Develop Association, planning of small hot-watersystems, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. and will be glad to send you copies. 
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Does Betterment Matter? 


THE MAJOR issues of town and 
country planning have on the whole 
been regarded as above party politics. 
On historic principles it might have 
been expected that statesmen of the 
Left would be a bit more concerned 
for the space standards of the urban 
proletariat, and statesmen of the 
Right for the defence of country do- 
mains against encroachment. But in 
fact, on this as on most other planning 
issues, there is the same (not very 
good) balance of reaction and en- 
lightenment within all parliamentary 
parties. And if the policy of city dis- 
persal lags, it is just as much because 
some statesmen are sensitive about re- 
strictions on municipal ambition as 
because others are sensitive about re- 
strictions on private enterprise. When 
any useful advance has been made in 
planning, it has always been because 
of the hard thinking and pressure at 
high levels of a minority of persons 
not acting on party lines at all. 

This was true even of the revo- 
lutionary measures of 1947 relating 
to compensation and_ betterment. 
Though sixty years ago the construc- 
tive town planning movement in this 


country was born in the offices of the 
Land Nationalization Society and 
blessed by some idealists who re- 
garded land rent as contrary to the 
laws of God, the hard core of plan- 
ning thinkers in the Uthwatt period 
never wavered in their advocacy of 
fair compensation, as the files of this 
journal attest. But the same thinkers 
could not fail to see, and their view 
was endorsed and clarified by the 
brilliant analysis of the Uthwatt Re- 
port, that any decided planning of 
land—for instance the prohibition of 
building on green belts, or the limita- 
tion of use or density in specific 
places—must increase the values of 
other land on which building, or the 
more profitable uses, would be allow- 
ed. And it was a simple and natural 
thought, appreciable by persons of 
any original bias, that the money or 
some of the money, that in fairness 
ought to be paid in compensation to 
owners whose values were reduced, 
might fairly be collected from the 
owners whose values were increased. 

That of course was the philosophy 
behind the proposals of the Uthwatt 
Committee in 1942, and it was the 
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philosophy behind the different ex- 
pedient embodied in Lord Silkin’s 
Act of 1947. At that time hardly any- 
body, Right or Left, contested the 
basic philosophy, though there were 
genuine differences of judgement as 
to the wisdom of particular methods, 
and even of the practicability of any 
equation of compensation and better- 
ment at all. Our own view is that the 
1947 solution would have succeeded 
if the development charge had been 
set at 75 or 66 per cent instead of 100 
per cent. It would not have yielded 
the full amount required for com- 
pensation to owners under a first-class 
policy of national planning, which of 
course would include very consider- 
able sums for the reduction of density 
and intensity of use in private city re- 
development. But it would have re- 
duced the amount that would have to 
be found out of national taxation. 

However, the development charge 
has gone. And whatever cost is now 
and in future incurred, for compensa- 
tion for reduced values under plan- 
ning, or for enhanced values on pub- 
lic acquisition, must now come from 
public funds. Does this matter ? 

It can be argued that the Treasury 
need not worry about paying some 
millions for compensation, because it 
gets nearly all of it back sooner or 
later in income tax, surtax, and 
death duties. That argument could 
of course be turned the other way 
round: that an owner need not worry 
about fair compensation, because 
sooner or later the goblins will get the 
bulk of it anyway. Actually he will 
worry about it, and rightly. And so 
will the Treasury, rightly or wrongly. 
We do think policy as to the restric- 
tion of building over green belts and 
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in other wrong places, and even more 
as to desirable restrictions and reduc- 
tions of density, will be in danger of 
being further weakened (it is weak al- 
ready) ifno one can point to any pub- 
lic receipts partially balancing the 
continual outgoings. 

A believer in effective planning, as 
such, does not have to be a judge of 
high fiscal policy. It does not have to 
upset him if some lucky individual 
gets a bit of bunce from buying and 
selling land. But being human, he 
will be troubled if his actions in the 
interest of many people cause loss or 
hardship to an unlucky individual. 
This is the psychology of any planner, 
provided that he doesn’t hold with 
Proudhonthat“‘Property is robbery”. 
He only looks with interest at the 
bunce because he thinks the Treasury 
may keep him short of funds for 
fair compensation where restrictions 
would be right and proper. If the 
Treasury would say to him, at this 
time of doubt: Don’t hesitate, my 
boy! Plan boldly and well, and what- 
ever planning costs we will gladly 
pay—either because we think it’s 
good business in the overall national 
interest, or because the cost is de 
minimis by the time we get our rake- 
off in tax! 

But will the Government say that? 
Can any Government pledge itself 
and future Governments to pay cheer- 
fully whatever good planning may 
cost in compensation to some indi- 
viduals, without casting an eye on the 
gains it adventitiously bestows on 
other individuals ? 

We wish it could. It would save a 
tremendous lot of time and friction if 
we could safely forget about attempt- 
ing to collect betterment. But can we? 


New Slogan for Land-savers 


“Fewer People and More Grass for them to Keep Off.” 
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CITY REDEVELOPMENT II: GLASGOW 


The planning and redevelopment problem of Glasgow involves an 
estimated ultimate dispersal of 300,000 persons. This article, 
kindly prepared for us by the Glasgow Corporation, gives details 
of three areas of comprehensive development. In two of these areas, 
despite considerable displacement, the redevelopment density will 
remain high; in a third area the existing average density will be 


increased. Some rebuilding of industrial and commercial premises 1s 


included in the projects. No figures of estimated costs or financial 
returns of these projects have yet been received by us. 


“.,. the housing problem can be solved and the congestion in crowded centres 
relieved by a concerted movement of manufacturers, co-operators, and others 


” 


to new areas... 


policy of redevelopment in Glas- 

gow it is necessary to recall the 
general conditions and problems in 
this great city, which have earned for 
it the title of “Problem Child of 
Britain’. 

Over a million people claim with 
affection that Glasgow belongs to 
them. They sustain those basic indus- 
tries for which the city is world-famous 
—steel, coal, shipbuilding, engineer- 
ing—and the many services that com- 
bine to make it a regional centre of 
primary importance. 

Sitting astride the River Clyde, 
Glasgow dominates the densely deve- 
loped Clyde Valley, a basin surround- 
ed on all sides by high hills and moor- 
lands rising to 1,500 feet. Physically 
Glasgow is, in the main, a stone-built 
city, having a Victorian central area 
with a surrounding belt of ageing resi- 
dential areas that vary from the splen- 
dour of the West End terraces of 
“Greek”? Thomson and Rennie Mac- 
Kintosh to the East End gloom of 
crumbling tenements. 

These areas constitute the tightly 
drawn, solid core of the city and mark 


Te APPRECIATE fully the present 


PATRICK GEDDES, 1906 


the limits of its development up to the 
beginning of this century. Beyond this 
core suburbia sprawls outwards in the 
developments of the inter-war years, 
conceived in blissful ignorance of the 
problems ahead. Finally, poised on 
the city boundaries, stand the vast 
corporation developments of the post- 
1945 period. These latest schemes, 
consisting mainly of three and four- 
storey Blocks of flats, reflect the grow- 
ing awareness of the shortage of build- 
able land, and are often separated 
from built-up areas of other local 
authorities by a mere slither of open 
country. 


Scale of Housing Problem 


Glasgow Corporation have built 
over 100,000 houses since 1919 and 
are still building at the rate of 5,000 
houses a year. By 1960, however, all 
available land for large-scale housing 
will have been exhausted and, from 
then on, all resources will be concen- 
trated on the redevelopment of the 
old central tenement districts. 

The conditions in these areas have 
been described on many occasions 
and need not be repeated here. It is 
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only necessary to say that about half 
the population of the city live in these 
potential redevelopment areas at an 
average density of about 450 persons 
per acre. Their redevelopment must 
obviously be accompanied by a very 
large overspill, and it is estimated that 
Glasgow must be prepared to lose 
about 300,000 people. 

The position was stated most vivid- 
ly by Sir Patrick Abercrombie in 1946 
in the Clyde Valley Regional Plan. 
This was an exhaustive study of the 
problem but, briefly, it can be said to 
have shown that in the Clyde Valley 
there exists the most difficult com- 
bination of circumstances in Britain— 
a severe topography, an intense hous- 
ing problem, and an industrial eco- 
nomy that does not lend itself easily to 
decentralization. A solution to part of 
this problem was advanced in the plan 
which proposed the development of 
four new towns together with the 
building up of a number of existing 
towns. 

This generally is the course that is 
at present being followed. The new 
towns of East Kilbride and Cumber- 
nauld are being built, and Glasgow 
Corporation are negotiating with a 
large number of local authorities who 
are prepared to consider expanding 
their communities under the Housing 
and Town Development (Scotland) 
Act, 1957, for the reception of Glas- 
gow’s overspill population together 
with appropriate industry. 

These reception areas are widely 
scattered between Inverness in the 
north and Jedburgh in the south, Ar- 
broath in the east and Campbeltown 
in the west, and it is clear that, if suc- 
cessful, this carefully planned enter- 
prise will alter the whole industrial- 
population pattern of the country. It 
will invigorate Scotland as a whole 
while relieving congestion at its centre. 


Scale of Redevelopment Problem 
In a recent report to Glasgow Cor- 
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poration the City Architect and Plan- 
ning Officer describes the magnitude 
of the redevelopment problem con- 
fronting the city, summarizes the ef- 
fects of this in terms of overspill and 
proposes a programme of operations 
for the next twenty years. 

The report emphasizes that, in 
spite of adopting high densities in the 
proposed redevelopment schemes, an 
overspill of some 60 per cent of the 
existing population must be antici- 
pated in most areas; that with no suit- 
able undeveloped land left within the 
city the provision beyond its boun- 
daries of accommodation for this over- 
spill is the governing factor ; and that, 
assuming this provision can be made, 
a programme for the clearance of 
97,000 houses should be undertaken 
in the period 1960 to 1980. 

This does not represent the total 
problem by any means, but it is con- 
sidered to be the maximum that can 
be hoped to be achieved in twenty 
years. Bearing in mind the effects of 
such a programme, it will be a magni- 
ficent achievement if it is realized, but 
there is no doubt that the conditions 
existing in these potential redevelop- 
ment areas demand this scale of action 
and this speed of operation. 

These clearances are proposed with- 
in a framework of twenty-nine redeve- 
lopment areas which vary in size from 
25 acres to 270 acres and have popula- 
tions ranging from 4,000 to 40,000. 
Within these areas also there are some 
2,500 industrial premises, from small 
back-yard family concerns to large 
manufacturing companies employing 
hundreds of men and women. 

Clearly the complete redevelop- 
ment of all these twenty-nine areas 
could not be achieved within twenty 
years even if there were land in the 
city for the displaced population. 
With no such facilities available the 
corporation have nevertheless set 
their sights high and propose a build- 
ing target for the period 1960 to 1980 
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Elegant terraces remain in some areas—in direct contrast to the slums. Great Western Terrace 
(Architect, ““Greek’’ Thomson). 


A typical slum area. 
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of 40,000 houses within Glasgow in 
the redevelopment areas and 60,000 
houses outwith the city in the over- 
spill areas. 


Density of Residential Development 


Much has been said in recent years 
concerning the density of new deve- 
lopments and a great deal of heat is 
generated whenever the subject is dis- 
cussed. 

The opposing schools of thought 
have hurled criticism at the “‘subto- 
pian semi’? and the “multi-storey 
monster”. The argument has raged— 
outwards or upwards ? 

For Glasgow the answer is both. To 
maintain within the city the labour 
force essential to man the basic heavy 
industries which must be considered 
fixed in their present locations, to- 
gether with those closely linked to 
such industries and those considered 
necessary to provide a balanced eco- 
nomy, as much housing accommoda- 
tion as possible must be replaced in 
the redevelopment areas. Yet, unless 
one is prepared to accept densities 
higher than those propounded by 
even the most ardent advocates of 
multi-storey flats, a large measure of 
overspill is inevitable from areas 
where the existing density averages 
450 persons per acre. 

A considerable amount of research 
has been done to establish what is an 
appropriate density for redevelop- 
ment in Glasgow. 
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It is clearly fundamental to the eco- 
nomic survival of the city that over- 
spill of population should be kept toa 
minimum. Equally clear is the need 
to provide those who can be rehoused 
with as high a standard of accommo- 
dation as possible while satisfying the 
need for schools, open spaces, shops, 
and other community facilities. These 
conflicting demands must be recon- 
ciled in the knowledge that, whatever 
is decided, it is unlikely to please 
everybody and that, unless the deci- 
sion is capable of being translated in- 
to the successful rehabilitation of the 
area, nobody will be satisfied. 

From the studies made it emerges 
that a typical cross-section of the 
households in a potential redevelop- 
ment area may have a composition as 
shown in the table below. 

On many grounds it is considered 
desirable that, apart from the large 
families containing children, a similar 
structure be maintained in redevelop- 
ment, and that the rehousing of such 
a cross-section can be satisfactorily 
achieved in a mixed form of develop- 
ment where approximately 50 per 
cent of the accommodation is con- 
tained in multi-storey blocks and the 
balance in blocks of two, three, and 
four storeys. On this basis modern de- 
sign standards including sunlighting, 
daylighting, etc., can be satisfied, and 
it appears that an average net density 
of 150 rooms per acre offers the best 
solution in Glasgow’s circumstances. 




















Households with children Households without children 
Composition Percentage of Composition Percentage of 
all households all households 
2 person household I Single old persons (over 60) 9 
3 person household II Other single persons 5 
4 person household 14 Married couples (over 40) 13 
5 person household 9 Married couples (under 40) 8 
6 person household 4 2 single adults 6 
7+ person household 4 3 «adults 10 
4+ adults 6 
43% 57% 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING EXTENT OF MAJOR AREAS 
REQUIRING EARLY REDEVELOPMENT IN GLASGOW 





The twenty-nine redevelopment areas extend over a total of some four square miles of land. 


Current Redevelopment Projects 

The speed at which redevelopment 
can proceed will, after 1960, be dic- 
tated by the rate at which accommo- 
dation in overspill areas can be made 
available. The aim will be to over- 
spill an average of 10,000 people a 
year during the period 1960 to 1980. 
If this can be achieved, redevelop- 
ment on the scale suggested is practic- 
able and, in anticipation of this, it is 
hoped and intended to prepare and 
submit to the Secretary of State for 
Scotland proposals for major schemes 
of comprehensive redevelopment un- 
der the Town Planning Acts at the 
rate of one a year. Simultaneously 
clearances under the Housing Acts 
will proceed where, in pockets, hous- 
ing conditions are so bad that action 
in advance of larger scale proposals is 
necessary. 


The first of the comprehensive de- 
velopment areas, Hutchesontown— 
Gorbals, was prepared in 1956; the 
second, Pollokshaws, during 1957; 
and the third, Anderston Cross, is 
now nearly completed. These three 
projects illustrate between them the 
many facets of redevelopment con- 
fronting the Glasgow Corporation. 


Hutchesontown=Gorbals 


This area, situated south of the 
River Clyde and immediately adja- 
cent to the south-east quadrant of the 
central area of the city, was approved 
by the Secretary of State for Scotland 
for comprehensive redevelopment in 
February 1957. 

It comprises some 111 acres of land 
developed in the main during the 
period 1850 to 1890, and generally 
takes the form of stone-built tene- 
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Aero Pictorial Lid 


Hutchesontown-Gorbals. Four-storey tenements provide average net densities of 450 persons 
per acre. 


ments with a road pattern that is 
basically a rigid grid, the streets run- 
ning approximately north-south and 
east—west. 

While predominantly a residential 
area, it contains numerous small in- 
dustrial and commercial premises to- 
gether with a few relatively large fac- 
tories and warehouses. There are 
eight schools which operate on a total 
area of some six acres; there are over 
400 shops, 48 public houses, 3 cine- 
mas, and many churches, halls, and 
community buildings. At the time of 
survey there were 7,605 houses mostly 
contained in four-storey tenements 
and having entrances from common 
staircases. Eighty-seven per cent of 
these houses have one or two rooms 
only, and 33 per cent are back-to- 
back in type. They all have internal 
water supply but only 3 per cent have 
baths. Seventy-eight per cent have no 


internal WC, but share external faci- 
lities which are usually situated off 
the common staircases, there being 
an average of three houses to each 
closet. 

The apparent solidity of these tene- 
ments is an illusion, for long neglect 
has led to physical decay and this is 
revealed in the survey into the struc- 
tural condition of the houses which 
places 96 per cent of all dwellings in 
low life categories. 

There are nearly 200 industrial and 
commercial premises in the area, 
varying from the small backyard 
business employing very few people 
to a large knitwear manufacturing 
concern with a five-storey factory and 
350 employees. 


Results of Survey 


Detailed house-to-house inquiries 
were made of all families living in the 
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Hutchesontown-Gorbals. An impression of future development (net density 150 rooms per 
acre). 


area to obtain information concern- 
ing household composition, occupa- 
tions, travel to work, etc., all of which 
helped to build up a very comprehen- 
sive picture of the community to be 
rehoused. 

It is only possible here to record 
a few of the results of this survey 
which was a task of considerable 
magnitude covering a total popula- 
tion of nearly 27,000. It was found, 
for instance, that the average occu- 
pancy rate for the area was 1-9 per- 
sons per room, and the average den- 
sity was 459 persons per acre. Of the 
households in the area only 46 per 
cent contained children, while 13 per 
cent consisted of elderly couples or 
old folk living alone. Some 9,000 
people were gainfully employed, but 
of these only 700 worked in the area, 
the majority being employed else- 
where in the city while many travel- 


led far beyond Glasgow’s boundaries 
for their livelihood. Of all these em- 
ployed people, it was found that of 
every six three were skilled, two semi- 
skilled, and one unskilled. 


Land Allocation in Gorbals Scheme 


Slums there certainly are, but they 
house a community with strong cha- 
racteristics and having a sincere loyal- 
ty to the Gorbals, a district which has 
been much maligned. 

The redevelopment scheme has as 
its primary aim the rehousing of as 
many people as possible at an average 
net density of 150 rooms peracre, while 
making adequate provision for schools 
and other community facilities. On 
this basis it is anticipated that ap- 
proximately 10,000 of the existing 
27,000 people can be rehoused in the 
area and the proposed land use acre- 
ages are as follows: 
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Acres 
Use (net) 
Residential 62:1 
Schools: 
1 secondary 7°0 
3 primary 12:0 
ae 19°0 
Industrial—service trades 2'9 
Commercial centre 3°4 
Community facilities: 
Churches 3°4 
Library 0°5 
Clinics 1°7 
Community centre 0°7 
ates 6+3 
Public open space 5°5 
Roads and car parks not included 
in above 12'0 





I1I°2 





The provision of public open space 
within the scheme has been restricted 
to a small central park plus incidental 
open space around the multi-storey 
blocks. This is acceptable, as there 
are adjacent to the area two large 
open spaces, Glasgow Green and 
Richmond Park, while a third is 
planned immediately to the south of 
the area on the site of existing tene- 
ments. 

In the course of redevelopment the 
road pattern will be drastically modi- 
fied. One major traffic route which at 
present passes through the area will 
be eliminated and many subsidiary 
roads now offering short cuts for 
traffic will be disconnected from the 
arterial roads which form the boun- 
daries of the scheme. 

Shopping facilities which now rib- 
bon the principal traffic routes are 
to be repatterned. A major shopping 
centre, planned as a pedestrian pre- 
cinct, will provide a wide variety of 
shops while three small local centres 
will cater for day-to-day needs. 

One secondary, three primary, and 
a number of nursery schools are 
catered for, and many churches and 
other public buildings are being re- 
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tained. Accommodation for service 
trades such as bakeries, laundries, 
etc., is the only industrial provision to 
be made within the scheme. Other 
displaced industrial concerns will be 
offered accommodation either in 
overspill areas or, if a Glasgow loca- 
tion is essential, on an industrial site 
adjacent to the new housing develop- 
ments in the peripheral areas of the 
city. 


Progress of the Scheme 


Since the scheme was approved 
in 1957 compulsory purchase orders 
have been prepared in respect of 
nearly all properties affected by the 
scheme. Those covering the first five- 
year phase have been confirmed and 
acquisitions nearly completed. With- 
in this area about 1,000 families have 
been rehoused, their former houses 
demolished, and the sites, which al- 
so contained a number of industrial 
and commercial premises including 
seven public houses and a cinema, 
cleared. 

The first ninety-six houses have 
been completed and occupied while 
work on another 400 has started. 
These will be contained in four seven- 
teen-storey blocks and a number of 
two, three, and four-storey blocks of 
houses, flats, and maisonettes. 

And so the £13-million plan swings 
into action. The Gorbals, famed in 
story, song, and ballet is beginning 
again to change its face. This is how 
it started last time: 





TO BE SOLD, That Part of the Lands of | 


Gorbals called MUIRPARK, consisting of 
two enclosures measuring about 5 acres .. « 
surrounded on the south, west and north by 
a thriving belt of young trees. The approach 
to the New Bridge of Glasgow, which is 
now forming, will pass along part of this 
Ground. 





Advertisement in the GLASGOW 


HERALD, 1808, 





TO 
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Pollokshaws. Existing backyard industries on underdeveloped land. 


Congestion and a haphazard mixture of buildings is a feature of the twenty-nine areas. 
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Since that date it seems the Gorbals 
has been “‘news’’. That it is destined 
to continue to be so is certain, but this 
time it will represent the new Glas- 
gow to the outside world, and it will 
be no mean story. 


Pollokshaws 


In Pollokshaws a different set of 
circumstances exist. This is not a cen- 
tral district but is situated some three 
miles to the south of the city centre 
and covers what was a separate burgh 
until it was engulfed in Glasgow’s 
outward march. 

Originally a small village, Pollok- 
shaws was created a Burgh of Barony 
in 1814 at which time its population 
was stated to be around 4,000. It was 
annexed to the city in 1912 and it is 
now proposed for comprehensive re- 
development—an area of 92 acres 
having a population of 5,800. 

There is still a village atmosphere 
in the ’Shaws, as it is known locally, 
and much of the original street pat- 
tern remains as all major road im- 
provements have by-passed this area. 
Any developments which have taken 
place have been piecemeal, and in 
many cases constituted merely altera- 
tions or additions to old buildings 
making it difficult today to establish 
their age. 

Many industrial uses have grown 
up over the years, largely by reason 
of the many vacant sites and under- 
developed land. Unlike most redeve- 
lopment areas in Glasgow, four-storey 
tenements are in the minority in Pol- 
lokshaws, much of the housing accom- 
modation being in two and three- 
storey blocks together with some cot- 
tages and a few individual houses. 
This produces a net density of 176 
persons per acre which, by Glasgow 
standards, is very low for a redevelop- 
ment area. In the main the houses are 
obsolete. Seventy-seven per cent have 
one or two rooms only; 41 per cent 
are back-to-back in type; only 23 per 
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cent have internal WCs; and struc- 
turally they are nearly all in a very 
poor condition. 

There are many community build- 
ings in the area, some being of a sub- 
stantial nature, and others are worthy 
of preservation because of architec- 
tural qualities or historic interest, 
Pollokshaws is thus endowed with 
many features which ensure that its 
character and individuality will be 
carried into the new developments 
proposed by the corporation. 


Increase of Density Proposed 


These proposals are based upon 
similar principles to those adopted in 
Hutchesontown-—Gorbals. Advantage 
is being taken of the fact that Pollok- 
shaws is surrounded by very large 
areas of public and private open space 
to develop within the scheme a num- 
ber of multi-storey blocks and achieve 
an increase in population of approxi- 
mately 1,000. In this respect Pollok- 
shaws is unique in that it presents the 
only opportunity of carrying out re- 
development in Glasgow without 
creating an overspill. It was largely 
for this reason that it was chosen as 
the second comprehensive develop- 
ment area. 

The scheme incorporates major 
improvements to the arterial roads 
which form the western and southern 
boundaries of the site, and at the 
point where these meet other main 
roads a roundabout incorporating 
pedestrian overpasses is proposed, 
taking advantage of varying ground 
levels. Also proposed are flood-pre- 
vention measures to the River Cart, 
flowing through the area, which will 
facilitate landscape treatment and the 
provision of riverside walks. 


Anderston Cross 


This scheme, which is in course of 
preparation, will incorporate features 
not present in those already described 
and illustrates another facet of the re- 
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Hutchesontown-Gorbals. Test layout plan. 


development programme which will 
drastically change the older parts of 
Glasgow. 

The Anderston Cross district, an- 
other burgh incorporated into the 
city, this time in 1846, was originally 
developed in the early eighteenth 
century on common land then beyond 
the western limits of Glasgow. It now 
constitutes a part of the city where 
central-area uses give way to residen- 
tial and industrial uses. 

Anderston is one of the districts of 
Glasgow adjacent to the River Clyde, 
and is typical of a city which turns its 
back on its river, for it is only when 
the blast of a ship’s siren is heard that 
the presence of the great waterway is 
appreciated. 


The World of Shipping 


Nevertheless a study of the area 
soon reveals how closely associated 
with the world of shipping are the 
many industrial and commercial con- 
cerns to be found in this area. Marine 


engineers, ships’ chandlers, ware- 
housemen, and haulage contractors 
are well represented, but so, too, are 
many other industries. The electrical, 
printing, vehicle, and food groups 
predominate, but the 300-odd indus- 
trial and commercial premises listed 
in the survey for Anderston reveal a 
very wide range of processes occupy- 
ing some 2 million square feet of floor 
area, and providing employment for 
nearly 6,000 persons. 


Obsolete Development 


Within the area, inextricably mixed 
with the factories and warehouses, 
there are about 3,400 dwellings, 
housing a population of some 11,500 
people. 

The houses are very similar to 
those in Hutchesontown—Gorbals; 
their general condition is bad, and 
because the development, both resi- 
dential and industrial, is in the main 
obsolete, comprehensive redevelop- 
ment can be the only answer. 
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Pollokshaws—The second comprehensive development area—model of proposals. 


The Redevelopment Scheme 

It is proposed to redevelop some 
114 acres of land which will be de- 
voted to residential, commercial, and 
industrial uses in almost equal pro- 
portions. The residential area will be 
handled in a similar manner to that 
described for the other areas, except 
that here it will be necessary to en- 
deavour to introduce some open 
space which is at present completely 
lacking in Anderston. It is, however, 
not reasonable to expect large-scale 
provision of this kind, because only 
4,000 people at the most can be re- 
housed in the area and it will be 
necessary to balance the need for open 
space against the very large overspill 
invo! ved. 

The proposed commercial zone 
contains a number of buildings which 
will be retained and form the nucleus 
of the redevelopment proposals for 
the rest of the area. At present the 
existing development represents a 
plot ratio of 1-9 which it is proposed 
to raise on redevelopment to approxi- 
mately 3°5, providing accommoda- 
tion for shopping uses, offices, ware- 
houses, and flatted factories for indus- 
trial uses appropriate to the central 
area of the city. 

The industrial sector will similarly 
retain a number of existing buildings 
and will provide sites for the reloca- 


tion of those concerns displaced by 
the scheme which can, because of a 
need to be near the river, justify a 
central location. 

The scheme will also incorporate 
the development of a section of the 
inner ring road, approximately half 
a mile in length, which will separate 
the proposed commercial and resi- 
dential zones. Also included are mea- 
sures for preserving a magnificently 
bold church, built by ‘‘Greek’’ Thom- 
son in 1859, which occupies a com- 
manding site on rising ground over- 
looking the whole area from the 
north. 


Industrial Premises 


It has been emphasized that much 
of Glasgow’s industry must by its very 
character be regarded as fixed in its 
present location. Nevertheless there 
are many concerns which are not so 
tied, and are often operating in ineffi- 
cient premises, or on cramped sites; 
and where such industry requires to 
expand, or to find a new site, every 
effort will be made to steer the deve- 
lopment into one of the overspill re- 
ception areas. This process has al- 
ready started. 

Where industrial premises are situ- 
ated in residential redevelopment 
areas the dual objectives of devoting 
as much land as possible to housing 
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purposes and the need to overspill a 
certain amount of industry demand 
that such concerns must be removed 
from the redevelopment area. Only 
if such firms can justify relocation 
within the city are alternative sites 
likely to be made available by Glas- 
gow Corporation; in other cases the 
corporation are entitled to invoke 
Section 17 of the Housing and Town 
Development (Scotland) Act, 1957, 
which provides that the corporation’s 
duty to relocate, as far as is practic- 
able, persons displaced by redevelop- 
ment may be discharged if that per- 
son is offered alternative accommo- 
dation in an overspill area. 


Secretary of State’s Approval 


The Secretary of State for Scotland 
has clearly indicated his approval of 
this policy by sustaining the corpora- 
tion’s proposals where these have 
been challenged by industrialists af- 
fected by redevelopment proposals, 
and also by authorizing the corpora- 
tion to spend up to £} million a year 
in acquiring industrial premises in 
advance of requirements in potential 
redevelopment areas. 

This is not to say that Glasgow Cor- 
poration do not fully appreciate and 
sympathize with the position of an in- 
dustrialist confronted with this situa- 
tion. Every effort is, and will, be made 
to minimize possible hardship caused 
by this policy, but the corporation are 
convinced that it must be pursued 
conscientiously if overspill and rede- 
velopment are to succeed. 


The Corporation and Industrialists 


In approved redevelopment 
schemes, the corporation are willing 
to acquire industrial and commercial 
premises as early as possible and lease 
them back to the occupiers until 
either the firm is able to move, or the 
premises are actually required for de- 
molition. In addition a considerable 
amount of publicity through the 
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press, exhibitions, and the publica- 
tion of brochures, etc., is undertaken 
to bring the policy to the notice of in- 
dustrialists, and to give as much no- 
tice as possible to those likely to be 
affected. 


Commercial Redevelopment 


Opportunities of redevelopment 
for commercial purposes are limited 
in the main to the fringe of the central 
area where schemes such as Ander- 
ston Cross will be undertaken. 

Within such areas development 
will take place in accordance with the 
corporation’s decisions regarding plot 
ratio, daylighting, and car parking, 
and will be carried out either by the 
corporation themselves or by private 
developers. 

As an example the George Street 
development, at present under con- 
struction by the Capital and Counties 
Property Company Limited, illus- 
trates the form of development being 
encouraged by the corporation. This 
project, an office block of approxi- 
mately 200,000 square feet, is being 
built on a site let to the company by 
the corporation on a ninety-nine-year 
lease. It comprises blocks of seven, 
five, and four storeys linked to take 
advantage ofa steeply sloping site and 
to provide a high standard of day- 
lighting, and results in a density of 
2°7 plot ratio. On the first and second 
floors of the building parking space is 
provided for some 200 vehicles. 


A “Great City” 


And so, in various ways, Glasgow 
is making a most vigorous attempt to 
carve out from her heart the decaying 
areas which have constituted home 
for too many people for far too long. 
The price must be a loss of population ; 
the reward, less tangible, can only be 
an immeasurable increase in the re- 
putation of a city which is already— 
in history, tradition, and achievement 
—a “‘great city”. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Herbert Morrison and B. J. Collins 


Our report on another page of the 
conference at London County Hall 
does no more than summarize the 
four addresses there given. After a 
gracious welcome by the Chairman 
of the LCC the proceedings were 
opened by Mr Herbert Morrison in 
his best form as an elder statesman of 
London as well as of the nation. Two 
things he said are specially memor- 
able: that “Greater London ought 
never to have happened’’; and that, 
whatever their party views, local 
authorities should consider the effect 
on their affairs of the Town and 
Country Planning Bill (the compensa- 
tion proposals) and make their re- 
action known to Parliament prompt- 
ly. 
An outstanding incident of the con- 
ference was the speech of Mr B. J. 
Collins in the discussion on Mr 
Switzer’s paper. With long experi- 
ence as listeners to spoken controversy 
we would rank this as one of the best 
debating performances we have 
heard. In substance, temper, hum- 
our, phrasing, and delivery it was 
masterly. The theories of planning 
have many priests and prophets. Its 
practice has no better defender-advo- 
cate than Mr Collins. His arguments 
in this and some of his other recent 
pronouncements ought to be put on 
permanent record in a booklet con- 
venient for the heartening of be- 
lievers and the conversion of the 
heathen. 


Professionals and Amateurs 

The House of Lords dinner at the 
close of the conference was a pleasant 
and friendly affair, conducted with 


his usual charm by the TCPA’s 
President, Lord Salter. In speeches to 
the two toasts of the Professionals and 
the Amateur Planners after-dinner 
jocularity was (we think rightly) 
mixed with some serious kite-flying, 
especially by Mr Peter Stock and 
Professor J. S. Allen. 

Lord Taylor, whose elevation as 
one of the first of the Life Peers con- 
siderably reinforces the representa- 
tion of sane and balanced planning in 
the Upper House, took the occasion 
in reply to make a confession of faith 
in the human as well as the aesthetic 
purposes of town planning. 

Mr Clough Williams-Ellis, plan- 
ning’s gayest gladiatorial asset, gave 
a run to his latest entry for the 
Amenity Stakes—Birth Control, out 
of Wild Nature by Urbanization. But 


the Chairman of the TCPA Execu- | 
tive, while agreeing that there is a | 


heavily-looming problem of world 
population, did not think planners as 
such should back this horse and cer- 
tainly not unilaterally for the British 
race. 


The USSR Through Several Glasses 
Those who suspect that the proper 


study of planners is the planner will | 


find a double interest in the very 
diverse reports of the half-dozen 
observers who went to the Soviet 
Union in May-June under the aus- 
pices of the TCPA and the British 
Council. 

Some of FJO’s impressions have 
appeared in our issues of August and 
October. His attention was particu- 
larly engaged by the analogies in the 
basic great-city problem between 
that country and Britain, and the de- 
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sire of Soviet experts for the exchange 
of experience with ours in the practi- 
cal business of handling that problem. 

Mr Richard Edmonds, LCC, with 
a journalist’s instinct for what the 
ordinary reader wants to know, fol- 
lows up a sparkling series of articles in 
the London Evening News with a simi- 
larly bright book of 133 pages that is a 
triumph of memory for details of the 
experience he shared with the five 
others and isillustrated by well-chosen 
photographs of his own taking.* 
Cast in the form of a diary, this is 
truthful, accurate (except for the 
spelling of names of places and 
institutions: GOsTROI will seem for 
instance, to Russians, a queer trans- 
literation of GossTROI), very pro- 
perly friendly, but appreciative to a 
degree that realists perhaps will sense 
to be “‘blue-eyed’’. We can imagine 
that a foreign visitor of his tempera- 
ment would delight equally in the 
spring beauty of Welwyn Garden 
City, the architectural grandeur of 
Selfridge’s and the Roehampton flats, 
the restful solemnity of Canvey Island 
and the bustle of humanity in the 
queues at Oxford Circus Tube Sta- 
tion. Enticed to enter into his all- 
embracing zest, we are pricked by a 
torpid doubt as to whether we ought 
not to discriminate a bit more. But 
there are very many interesting 
observations in this compact little 
book. 

Exactly the opposite doubt assails 
us in reading the essay in the Town 
Planning Reviewt by Professor Myles 
Wright, who (though he does not say 
so) is recording his gleanings from the 
same TCPA and British Council tour. 
This again is honest, accurate (except 
for much the same errors of spelling), 
witty, and shrewd. It is an excellent 


* Richard Edmonds: Russian Vistas. Phene 
Press. (Distributed by Putnam & Co.) 
13. 6d. 

t Town Planning Review, October 1958: ‘A 
Visit to Russia’, by H. Myles Wright. 
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brief sketch of Soviet methods of ad- 
ministration in planning and de- 
velopment and should be read by 
anyone who wants to size up Russian 
endeavours and achievements in this 
field. But Professor Wright’s com- 
pelling interest is in the three- 
dimensional external effect, and he 
so definitely and sincerely regards the 
Russian architectural’style or styles 
of the last few decades as misguided 
that he finds it scarcely possible to 
distinguish relative degrees of suc- 
cess. In this he certainly represents 
current architectural opinion in the 
West; just as confidently as the 
Georgian revivalists looked down on 
Victorian architecture, or Wren on 
Gothic. These judgements may, for 
all we know, be endorsed by some 
celestial academy of arts immune 
from any virus of fashion. In terms 
the professor is careful not to seem to 
usurp any such final authority, but he 
verges on it when he compares the 
architecture of Kiev with the dream 
city of a Margate Borough engineer 
of 1928. That engineer may have to 
wait till 2128 to be vindicated (or 
petted playfully) by a great-grand- 
child of Mr Betjeman. 

Theresis a great deal of valuable 
information in Professor Myles 
Wright’s article. It is perhaps mainly 
because of his acute aesthetic sensi- 
tiveness that he seems to be surveying 
the scene and the people from a 
mountain height. Things look differ- 
ent from inside the crowd, where by 
nature Mr Edmonds stands. Neither 
sees the picture quite as FJO sees it— 
from the windows of his two-storey 
house. None of the party however 
would claim completeness of vision 
after only three weeks in that vast and 
pulsating country. 

We now await with interest the 
accounts of Mr H. W. Wells and Mr 
Dennis Riley, soon to be given at 
meetings of the Surveyors’ Institution 
and the TPI. 
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The report of the sixth member of 
the group, Mr E. G. S. Elliot, has 
been delayed by his serious illness, of 
which everyone in planning circles 
has heard with regret. It is good news 
that he is now making progress to- 
wards recovery. 


Home Ownership and Planning 


The desire to be the owner of the 
house one lives in is so _videspread, so 
normal in the human : :ake-up, that 
all political parties, and indeed all 
political systems, find it necessary to 
play up to it—including those that are 
strongly opposed to land-lordism and 
the private receipt of rents. Indeed, 
in most European countries, on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, where rental 
housing is promoted or encouraged 
with state subsidies and finance, sub- 
sidies or interest-free loans are also 
granted for home-ownership. 

It is a very curious thing that in this 
country there has for many years been 
no subsidy or grant for the owner- 
occupier of a house, new or old. The 
State and the local authorities be- 
tween them have been willing to sub- 
sidize a tenant-occupier up to the 
equivalent of half the rent of a house 
and three-quarters of the rent of a flat 
for sixty years while declining to give 
a halfpenny of subsidy to an owner- 
occupier. The most they will do for 
him is to lend him part of the purchase 
price at a market rate of interest for 
twenty years or so. It is evidence of 
the intense passion for a home of one’s 
own that, despite this heavy loading 
of the relative cost, hundreds of 
thousands of persons have in fact 
bought houses with their own savings 
and varying percentages of loans 
from building societies, insurance 
companies, and local authorities. 

Now that the big difference in 
monthly outgoings is being reduced 
by the tapering-off of the subsidies on 
rented houses (though enormous sub- 
sidies are still offered on multi-storey 
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flats), and larger loans are to be made 
available through building societies 
and local councils, it is to be expected 
that many more people will exercise 
their preference for owning single- 
family houses. What will be the effect 
of their doing so on the development 
plans? 


Green-Belt Wastage or the 
Long Jump? 

In our view the new concessions to 
the would-be home-owner are wise. 
They facilitate and advance the date 
of a type of personal movement that is 
in any case, assuming a continued 
rise of real income, and a continued 
habit of saving, quite inevitable. 
Sooner or later, vast numbers of 
families penned up in our close-built 
cities will find their way to houses in 
reasonably open and good surround- 
ings. If a vigorous policy of planned 
decongestion and dispersal is operat- 
ed, the extra space they will insist on 
can be provided in new towns and 
expanded country towns, along with 
workplaces for most of them. If it is 
not, these people will first nibble at 
every opening visible in the cities’ 
green belts. And if, which cannot be 
regarded as certain, public sentiment 
is strong enough to defend the greater 
part of the green belts, the home- 
seekers will jump another five to ten 
miles across them and set up a pattern 
of daily commuting, by public trans- 
port or private cars, for longer dis- 
tances. Business centres will continue 
their gradual expansion. New and 
costly speedways may be built for 
this enlarged traffic; but they cannot 
keep pace with the increased move- 
ments. Central congestion and car- 
parking problems will intensify. At- 
tempts to provide adequate playing 
fields and school areas for the people 
left within the cities will fail. Re- 
development will become ever more 
costly and its pattern will remain un- 
satisfactory. 
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British Cities in the Eyes of 
the World 

This is no fancy alarmist picture. 
Most cities of the world are faced with 
the two costly evils we have summar- 
ized, and dither and alternate be- 
tween them because they have not the 
vision or the powers for organized 
dispersal. Some seek to protect their 
(usually exiguous) green belts by 
governmentally-promoted central 
housing at densities that perhaps only 
the under-privileged will long toler- 
ate. Some—notably those in the USA 
—are watching helplessly the flooding 
of millions of their most prosperous 
citizens over vast suburban tracts, and 
feebly trying to overtake this exodus 
with new motor-ways that in fact 
accelerate the process of sprawl. Most 
of them are doing both these things at 
once, while each of two conflicting 
schools of thought screams that the 
other is destroying the city or debas- 
ing urban living. (See, for example, 
Mr William H. White’s arguments in 
our November issue, pp. 419-25.) 

And troubled with serious doubts, 
they look at Britain, which they are 
aware has thought out a far better 
policy and surprisingly taken the 
powers for it. What do they see? 
Fifteen new towns to meet a city 
situation that calls for thirty or forty. 
A dozen little country-town expan- 
sions, catering for a few scores of 
thousands of families where hun- 
dreds of thousands ought to be pro- 
vided for. Batches of showy multi- 
storey tenements standing shoulder 
to shoulder, with two or three miser- 
able acres of playspace a thousand, 
for a race devoted to the family house 
and children and outdoor sports. And 
no visible easing of the traffic and 
car-parking problems. 

This is the critical view: perhaps a 
shade too sweeping, but not untrue. 
Still, these experts of other countries 
are really impressed by the new towns 
and the philosophy behind them. 
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Some are less complacent than our 
own leaders. Many of them are work- 
ing hard to convert their authorities 
and get the planning powers to emu- 
late the British initiative, limply as we 
are pursuing it ourselves. If we could 
energetically live up to our own bril- 
liant inspiration, they would un- 
doubtedly follow it more speedily. 
The world would be all the sooner on 
the way to a real amelioration of its 
terrible urban malaise. 


Building Societies and Local 
Authorities 


The new accent on home-owner- 
ship promised by the Government’s 
White Paper* should be welcomed by 
all who care for the British way of life. 
It could be a threat to green belts; or 
it could, as we have suggested, lead to 
longer-distance suburban travelling. 
But it must not be’allowed to do 
either. If a powerful group of ad- 
vanced planners, sincere housing re- 
formers, believers in new towns and 
country-town expansions, great and 
small local authorities, and building 
societies could agree to work together, 
they could, we believe, re-educate the 
public and Parliament in a sound 
policy of planned dispersal, enhanc- 
ing the security of public and private 
investment, the economic welfare of 
this country and the happiness of our 
urban population. There is an urgent 
need for a new campaign comparable 
with that which produced the ima- 
ginative policy so widely understood 
at the end of the war. 


* Cmd. 571. HMSO, 6d. 
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PLANNING AND HOUSING IN POLAND 


The excellent arrangements made by the authorities of Poland for 
the study-tour in September 1958 by a planning party of five spon- 
sored by the TCPA and the British Council enabled the members to 
gain much information about the planning and housing situation in 


that country. This article 1s written by one of the members of that 


party. 


Poland’s predominant prob- 

lem is still the reconstruction 
of her devastated villages, towns, and 
cities. Forty per cent of the buildings 
were destroyed, with the central and 
old historic areas of the largest cities 
(except Cracow, which was untouch- 
ed) suffering most. Along with this 
rebuilding, Poland is expanding her 
industrial capacity, spreading indus- 
trial and social investment more even- 
ly over the whole country, and ex- 
ploiting newly discovered deposits 


A Po THIRTEEN years of peace, 


1939 


City of Warsaw 


by WYNDHAM THOMAS 


of sulphur, copper, coal, and other 
minerals. 


Population and Town Growth 


To rebuild and expand production 
for a stable population would have 
been a large enough challenge. But 
the task is made immensely more dif- 
ficult by two other factors. The first is 
the rapid population increase. Since 
1945 population has grown from 23 
to 29 million, and the rate of natural 
growth is now more than half a mil- 
lion a year. The urban population 
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CAF 


General view of the new residential district “MDM” in Warsaw. Realization 1950-2. 
Designed by: St Jankowski, J. Knothe, J. Sigalin, and Z. Stepinski. 


has grown from 7 to 12 million. The 
second is the obsolescence of large 
areas undamaged by the war. This 
is a particularly severe problem in the 
large industrial city of Lodz, in Upper 
Silesia (the Polish Ruhr), and in the 
large semi-rural communities which 
grew up in haphazard fashion and on 
primitive standards. 

Urban renewal, however, as dis- 
tinct from replacement of destroyed 
buildings, is only now being tackled. 
The overwhelming need has been for 
a huge addition to the stock of housing 
that existed in 1945, and almost any- 
thing that could serve as a house has 
been retained. For the same reason, 
partially destroyed buildings with 
even one sound wall were restored as 
the first step in reconstruction. 


Post-War Restoration 

Against this background, one can 
only admire the tremendous volume 
of achievement since the war. And if 
one has misgivings about quality, it is 
only necessary to think of the reduc- 
tion of space and construction stand- 
ards in British public housing in late 
years in our own pursuit of larger 
numbers. 

Much has already been written of 
the restoration in original form of the 
historic parts of Warsaw, Gdansk, and 
other cities. In accurate and meticu- 
lous detail, whole districts have been 
rebuilt to look precisely as they did 
before they were destroyed by the 
Germans. This methodical devasta- 
tion was part of an attempt to destroy 
Poland, and 6 million Poles were 
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killed in the process. So it is easy to 

sympathize with the fierce desire of 

the Poles to assert themselves as a 

nation, and to understand their de- 

fiant urge to re-create their historic 
ast. 

The policy, however, has not been, 
nor is, without its strong critics. One 
gets the impression that as the re- 
quirements of efficiency and im- 
proved living standards come more 
pressingly to be realized, the critics 
will be more readily heard. Possibly 
these ‘‘old” houses will come to be 
used much less for housing, but con- 
verted into clubs, cafés, shops, offices, 
and a variety of similar uses. This is 
already occurring to a small extent— 
in Gdansk, a rebuilt fagade which 
appears to be three Dutch renaissance 
terrace houses of four storeys each is 
in fact the front wall of one large pub- 
lic office. Two of the three front doors 
of this fagade are kept permanently 
locked. 
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Central City Redevelopment 

The new commercial centres have 
had to wait for more urgent needs to 
be met. Here the Poles are planning 
with a full awareness of the nightmar- 
ish problem traffic can present. Even 
so, some argument ensues between 
those who wish to proceed cautiously 
in the building up of central areas, 
and those who wish to utilize as soon 
as possible the vacant sites close to 
good roads and main services. The re- 
development of existing central and 
commercial areas will have to wait 
some time, save where an antiquated 
street pattern, the mixture and inten- 
sity of uses, and the decay of build- 
ings make the task imperative to im- 
prove economic efficiency. 

One other aspect of reconstruction 
is most striking. A great many Polish 
churches were destroyed or damaged, 
and it is surprising to find what a large 
share of scarce resources has been de- 
voted to their restoration in intricate 


In Gdansk whole districts have been rebuilt to look precisely as they did before they were 
destroyed in the war. These photographs show new “‘old’’ houses. 
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B. Jahn 


Warsaw. New residential district ‘‘Muranéw’’. Realization 1949-54. 
Designed by B. Lachert and others. 


detail, with lavish ornamentation and 
a high standard of workmanship. 


Dominance of Housing Problem 


Because of acute overcrowding, 
and because all the cities and large 
towns are growing rapidly through 
immigration as well as natural in- 
crease, housing still has, and must 
continue to have, top priority. Four, 
five, and even six-storey blocks of 
“walk-up”’ flats predominate. A typi- 
cal new flat has about 450-500 square 
feet of space overall. Excluding the 
small working kitchen and bathroom, 
this three-room flat has 1-5 to 2 or 
more persons per room. At this rate 
the four-person family would be com- 
paratively comfortably off. By 1980 it 
is hoped to reduce this rate to 1°2 
people per room, or to put it another 
way, to give each person about 110 
square feet of living space. 


Design, Quality, and Standards 
The design of most blocks is rather 


drab and uniform, save for some now 
being built, and for many now on the 
drawing board. One scheme of seven- 
storey blocks at Oswiencim (Ausch- 
witz) seemed to show a strong Swed- 
ish influence, with a high standard of 
design, construction, space, and fin- 
ish. Brickwork is rough, but this un- 
doubtedly supplies a splendid key for 
the thick plaster finish of good quality 
(often in attractive colours) which is 
almost universally used in Poland. 
External plastering greatly improves 
appearance, though shortage of skill- 
ed labour means that very many 
blocks are not finished in this way for 
some years. The rough, porous, and 
poorly mortared brickwork is then 
susceptible to serious damage in the 
hard winters. In the techniques of 
mixing, applying, and colouring ex- 
ternal rendering the Poles certainly 
have something to teach us. 

In large city housing schemes den- 
sities are very high, ranging between 
150 and 300 persons an acre. Every- 
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where, however, architects in charge 
of schemes admit that “‘nearly every- 
one would prefer a house”. In Po- 
land’s strictly egalitarian society the 
architects live in the flats they design, 
alongside manual workers, clerks, and 
doctors. Leaving aside questions of 
social policy, one feels that this must 
ultimately benefit the other tenants. 
A little such conditioning might have 
a similarly beneficial effect on our 
own housing policies! 


Terrace and Private Housing 


Some two-storey housing is per- 
mitted. At Wroclaw (formerly Bres- 
lau), the least rebuilt of Polish cities, 
a scheme in preparation provides for 
60 per cent flats and 40 per cent 
houses. The terrace and semi-detach- 
ed houses are for mineworkers, a com- 
paratively privileged group. Here a 
terrace house measures about 640 
square feet overall, has two bedrooms, 
and will house families of five persons 
or more. The back gardens are about 
300 square yards in area. 

A little private housing is permit- 
ted, and privileged workers can get 
95 per cent interest-free state loans 
for the purpose. Space standards in 
these are comparable with British 
speculative building of the “three up, 
two down” variety. The cost, in real 
terms, seems to be about £1,500 a 
dwelling. 


Move to Raise Low Rents 


Wages and salaries in Poland are 
low, though comparison of real costs 
is not easy. Rents, food, and trans- 
port are cheap, everything else expen- 
sive. Rents in fact are a negligible 
factor in the family budget. A good 
bricklayer can earn about £15 a 
month (in real terms) but pays less 
than 5 per cent of this in rent. Because 
it is felt this has led to neglect and 
damage by tenants, there is now a 
move to increase rents markedly. To 
offset this extra burden on family 
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income, children’s allowances may be 
increased proportionately, but the 
authorities feel that the fact of paying 
a higher rent will lead to more careful 
behaviour among tenants. 

In the new town of Nowe Tychy 
new tenants pay a deposit of two 
months’ wages, by instalments or by 
means of a trade union loan, from 
which the cost of repairing damage 
attributable to the tenant is deducted. 
At the same time rents are being in- 
creased. For the country as a whole, 
rent income totals only about 10 per 
cent of the amount needed for main- 
tenance, management, and amortiza- 
tion of the interest-free state advance 
for capital cost. 


The Rural Problem 


While Poland strives to make up 
ground in industrial production and 
techniques, while the cities grow at an 
astonishing rate, the rural hinterland 
remains primitive, too many people 
working too hard for too poor a living. 
The average holding is from one to 
ten acres, and this produces barely 
enough to feed those who live on 
it. Shared inheritance leads to ever 
greater fragmentation of holdings, 
with consequent decline in produc- 
tion. Compulsory collectivization has 
not been pursued since 1956, but on 
any economic analysis some form of 
co-operation in larger units is in the 
interests of the small farmers them- 
selves. Meanwhile the cities strive to 
absorb the large numbers of rural 
migrants seeking better living condi- 
tions. This process seems certain to 
continue, and may in fact be a neces- 
sary pre-requisite to a more efficient 
and prosperous farming industry. 


Administration of Planning 

The Central Economic Planning 
Commission co-ordinates the activi- 
ties of the Ministries and supervises 
economic activity at local level. Once 
a city’s economic development within 
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the national plan had been centrally 
decided, the city planning depart- 
ment, generously staffed, took over. 
Separate groups, each concerned with 
a different factor such as transport, 
industry, drainage, housing, etc., then 
carried out studies, surveys, and ana- 
lyses. When this work was completed, 
the group leaders went into a fort- 
night’s conclave in some quiet retreat, 
in the manner of Pope-electing cardi- 
nals. From this conclave a master 
plan emerged as the synthesis of all 
the factor plans. Though this covers 
a thirty-year period, like the state 
economic plan it is staged, and it is 
the seven-year first stage which is the 
basis of development and improve- 
ment. 

The survey maps are models of pre- 
cision, though the only new feature to 
British planners was a “nuisance” 
map of Lublin. With varied shadings 
this charted the intensity of incidence 
of air pollution, smoke, noise, smell, 
and other nuisances over the entire 
town. Not unexpectedly, the central 
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area had the most of everything. 
Working drawings showed the same 
beautiful draughtsmanship and fine 
detail, the latter being necessary be- 
cause of the shortage of skilled site 
foremen and charge-hands. 


Site Organization 


Because of this shortage, and be- 
cause too few of the mainly post-war 
trained architects and engineers have 
experience in job supervision, site or- 
ganization is often inefficient. Again, 
the authorities are aware of this, as 
they are aware of the need to increase 
mechanization. Mechanical handling 
by small and medium cranes is 
steadily being extended, especially on 
sites where—a recent innovation— 
prefabricated slabs are being used in- 
stead of bricks. Very large construction 
sites now have their own prefabricat- 
ing section, as the Iack of haulage 
facilities prevents central manufac- 
ture and distribution. ‘The horse and 
cart is still the main local haulage 
unit, and this is the chief reason why 


Nowe Tychy ‘“‘new town’’ which is really a huge housing estate in Upper Silesia, a few miles 
from Katowice, the principal town in this industrial region. 
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Housing at Nowa Huta, the new steel town eight miles outside Cracow. 


removal of rubble and site clearance 
is a major obstacle to faster develop- 
ment. 


Ministries and Local Authorities 


Five years ago the Committee for 
Town Planning and Architecture was 
set up in Warsaw. The three main de- 
partments of this committee, which is 
a direct link between ministries and 
local planning authorities, deal with 
legislation, urban and rural planning. 
Other departments are concerned 
with civic design, building standards, 
publication of technical works, and 
the reconciliation of conflicting claims 
in local plans. The main function of 
the committee is to advise the chief 
ministers on the one hand, and to ad- 
vise and assist the local planning 
ateliers on the other. It maintains 
constant and close contact with these 
local offices, and its technical experts 
pay frequent visits to them. 

The local planning authorities are 
the seventeen voivodeships (counties) 
and the five big cities of Warsaw, 
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Lodz, Cracow, Wroclaw, and Poz- 
nan. But the approach to the orga- 
nization of planning activity is a very 
flexible one. Within the voivodeships 
the larger towns produce their own 
plans and have their own large plan- 
ning offices, though they are subject 
to supervision. Where a clearly de- 
fined region exists, however, a region- 
al authority has been established. 
One such authority plans and con- 
trols the Baltic seaport complex of 
Gdansk-Gdynia, including the large 
hinterland. The urban areas in the 
narrow coastal strip between a rag- 
ged plateau and the sea havea popula- 
tion of half a million. The develop- 
ment of the two ports and ancillary 
industry to 1975 implies a population 
potential of about 800,000. The re- 
gional authority is now setting the 
limits and location of urban expan- 
sion and the siting of green belts and 
recreation areas, and has proposed 
the building of two or three smallish 
new towns inland beyond the coastal 
plateau. 
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Poland’s Black Country 

A regional authority with an im- 
mensely difficult task is planning the 
Upper Silesian industrial basin. The 
exploitation of the coal seams, twenty 
feet thick in places, on which the en- 
tire basin is bedded led to a concen- 
tration of urban chaos as bad as any 
in Europe. Mine shafts, steel and 
coking plants, foundries, slag heaps 
and a pitted, treeless landscape are 
the grim and oppressive setting for 
slum housing, blackened buildings, 
and narrow streets. And suspended 
over the entire area is a blanket of 
grey-black smoke. 

If the problem is of immense pro- 
portions, it is also a great challenge. 
The plans for bringing order out of 
chaos are drastic ana costly. Four 
new towns of 40,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation are being built on the periphery 
where land has not been sterilized by 
mine workings. A huge park of 1,500 
acres has been laid out with artificial 
lakes, sports stadium, restaurants, 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 


invites applications for the superannuable 
appointment of PRINCIPAL DIVISIONAL 
PLANNING OFFICER within the salary 
scale £1,405-£1,735 a year, commencing 
salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. The successful candidate will rank third 
inthe PLANNING DEPARTMENT and will 
be in charge of the staff responsible to the 
County Planning Officer for all matters in- 
volving civic and landscape design, including 
the redevelopment of central urban areas, 

Candidates must be corporate members of 
the Town Planning Institute and of either the 
Royal Institute of British Architects or the 
Institute of Landscape Architects. Extensive 
experience of civic or landscape design, par- 
ticularly with a local planning authority or a 
new town corporation, will be an advantage. 
Some administrative ability is called for. 

Applications together with the names of two 
referees must reach the 


COUNTY PLANNING OFFICER 
County HALL, MAIDSTONE 
not later than 15th December 1958. 
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Contributors 


E. W. HODGE, author of Enjoying the 
Lakes; member of Lakes Urban Dis- 
trict Council. 


WYNDHAM THOMAS, Director, Town 
and Country Planning Association; 
Mayor of Hemel Hempstead, Hert- 
fordshire. 


The article on Glasgow’s Redevelop- 
ment has been prepared by members 
of staff of the Corporation of Glasgow 
Architectural and Planning Depart- 
ment. 











planetarium, formal and informal 
landscaping and gardens. Two others 
are planned, their chief function be- 
ing to provide centres of recreation 
and prevent the merging of adjacent 
towns. A complete new water supply 
is being installed, new inter-town 
roads constructed, and town road sys- 
tems improved. ; 

Because of shortages, the separa- 
tion of industrial and residential uses 
is not far advanced, and only in new 
development on the edge of the region 
is significant progress being made. 
But if in the next twenty years the 
Poles can make the region reasonably 
pleasant to look at and live in they 
will have achieved a minor miracle. 
They seem confident they can. 


Desire for Technical Interchanges 


Town planning in Poland is a com- 
paratively new art. Because they 
realize they have much to learn, not 
least from our mistakes, the Poles are 
anxious for further exchanges of visits. 
They would like their young planners 
—architects, engineers, economists— 
to spend some months in Britain, 
studying problems and techniques. 
There is everything to be gained by 
such exchanges. We can teach and 
help them in many ways. But if the 
energy they devote and the import- 
ance they attach to town planning 
bear fruit in proportion, they should 
soon have much to teach us as well. 
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‘“~POSITIVE PLANNING”: 


TCPA CONFERENCE 


Well-attended throughout, this year’s Annual Conference of the 
Town and Country Planning Association at London County Hall, 
30-31 October 1958, discussed four very varied papers, which are 


summarized below.* 


I: PRINCIPLES IN PLANNING 
by SIR FREDERIC OSBORN 


IR FREDERIC, before discussing 
S ‘Positive Planning’, suggested 

three basic principles for plan- 
ning in the sense of Government con- 
trols (of land-using as of any other 
activities). 

First, there should be as little of 
control planning as possible. ‘I hate 
being planned,” he said, “‘and I dis- 
like people who take a pleasure in 
planning others. I would provide for 
such monsters a special island where 
they could plan each other to their 
hearts’ content.” 

Planning, however, is a demon- 
strable necessity. The second prin- 
ciple is that, when, in the complex of 
activities, environments are being 
spoiled or well-being depreciated, we 
rightly get together to apply restric- 
tions to prevent these injuries. 


For Beings, not Abstractions 


But this must be for the sake of 
human beings, not the “‘Community’”’, 
the ‘State’, or the ‘‘City”—things 
that do not enjoy or suffer, hope or 
aspire. Still less for such abstractions 
as “Amenity”, “Industry”, ‘“Ur- 
banity”’, “Civilization” ,or‘‘Culture’’. 
These are sometimes useful chips or 
counters for summing up certain sen- 
sations of human beings. But they 
must always be mentally referred 
back to the consciousnesses that ex- 
perience them. 


Whose consciousnesses are we con- 
cerned with? The answer—and the 
third principle suggested—is in es- 
sence the Greatest Happiness of the 
Greatest Number, or, better but still 
not precise, the Optimum Distribu- 
tion of Happiness. The idea that every 
man and woman has an equal right 
to Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness now animates most per- 
sons in Western societies; it has led to 
the universal vote, freedom to organ- 
ize, the wider spread of income, wel- 
fare laws, and many real benefits to 
great numbers. 


The Elite and the Many 


But so far it has not succeeded in 
bringing to anything like so many the 
benefits of a good physical environ- 
ment. It has abolished extreme 
poverty, reduced hours of work, and 
caused many other advances. It 
seemed at one time that the “‘demo- 
cratic” impulse would lead to a simi- 
lar spread of the environmental ad- 
vantages—adequate garden space, 
access to parks and natural scenery, 
and pleasant and convenient neigh- 
bourhoods. Here, however, it is not 
delivering the goods nearly so well. 
Why ? 

The reason is the majority’s rela- 
tive unawareness of environmental 
possibilities, and the consequent 
weakness of their influence. Though 
the dominance of Aristocrats and the 
Wealthy has lessened, there are still 
élites of Managements and the Pro- 


* Full text of the four papers may be obtained from the TCPA, post free 4s. 
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fessions, and these, who have better 
awareness in environmental matters, 
live different lives from the Greatest 
Number. They are more vocal and 
abler in advocacy. Thus the third 
principle of planning tends to be 
insufficiently regarded in planning 
policy. 

Restriction of the location of fac- 
tories and business premises is, re- 
luctantly, accepted by the élites, 
through their realization of the stran- 
gulation of traffic in cities, coupled 
with their respect for ‘‘Amenities”’ 
such as the view of St Paul’s and the 
“Preservation of the Countryside’. 
But they are not so conscious of the 
importance of the best possible living 
conditions of the Greatest Number. 
This could lead—is leading—to at- 
tempts at city redevelopment which 
produce a new distribution of high 
densities, still unsatisfactory to the 
majority. 


Social Minimum and Planning 


If, however, the conception of 
“Amenity” is referred back to what it 
can only respectably mean in the ex- 
periences of the Greatest Number, 
quite a different pattern of replan- 
ning would result. 

Since no one nowadays aims at 
mathematical equality, which any- 
way is incompatible with a vigorous 
and expanding society, on what for- 
mula can the due interests of the 
Greatest Number be catered for; and 
who will look after them ? 

The suggested answers are: 

1. The adoption in the sphere of 
environment, as in wages, hours, and 
welfare, of the concept of a Social 
Minimum—standards of house and 
curtilage space, of access to recrea- 
tion and park space, and of provision 
of social facilities, to which everyone is 
entitled if he cares to take them. That 
the generalization of such standards 
will take time is admitted, but they 
should be unremittingly aimed at. 
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2. The main responsibility for the 
interests of the unaware or uninsistent 
Greatest Number rests on the special- 
ist élite—the planners, professional 
and amateur, who understand what 
is wanted and can be done. There is a 
specially heavy responsibility on city, 
county, and district councillors, who 
are closest to the people affected, and 
could turn their interests and desires 
into a political force. 


Positive Planning in Limited Areas 

**Positive Planning’’, in Sir 
Frederic’s view, is applying to the de- 
sign of groups of buildings the same 
sort of forethought as is commonly 
given to a single building. But such 
design cannot and ought not to be 
applied to a whole country; it is 
essentially a local affair, though it can 
be used for a district of comprehen- 
siveredevelopment, aneighbourhood, 
even a whole new town. It is pos- 
sible to design positively in a specific 
area, because there could be hun- 
dreds or thousands of different plan- 
ned places, and people could choose 
where they would work and live. But 
the third principle applies to town 
design (positive planning) as well as 
to control or regulation planning. 


II: RURAL PLANS AND 
POLICIES—THE IMPACT OF 
DISPERSAL 


by R. L. STIRLING, AMICE, ARICS, MTPI 


URAL PLANNING, said Mr Stir- 

R ling, is not to be dissociated 

from national and town plan- 

ning. The characteristics and prob- 

lems of rural areas are so various that 

too positive an approach may appear 
dogmatic. 

Where dispersal is having no effect, 
it is because policies are not positive 
enough to fulfil needs. Conversely re- 
strictive policies around large towns 
are. construed as “‘negative” rather 
than “‘positive’’. 
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Country Towns 

Their decline in population and 
importance has led to a widespread 
adoption of a policy to attract more 
industry. This policy may be difficult 
to justify solely on economic grounds. 
But there is a social basis to their 
claims. Country towns and dependent 
rural areas form a basic pattern for 
human society, and they are a coun- 
terpoise to excessive urbanization. 

There are certain impediments to 
SUCCESS : 

(a) Politically, rural areas are a 
diffused minority of the elector- 
ate. There is no high level of un- 
employment, as those without 
jobs migrate. Government policy 
has been to take work to workers, 
and recent measures sustain this 
policy. 

(6) Industrialists are reluctant to 
favour country towns; risks ap- 
pear too great, and inducements 
too few. 

(c) Operation of the Town Develop- 
ment Act is sluggish. Willing and 
enthusiastic exporting authori- 
ties are few, and too many prefer 
other solutions, viz.: peripheral 
growth, new towns, or short-dis- 
tance dispersal. The financial 
anxieties of receiving districts are 
also important. 

Together (a), (b), and (c) maintain 
the concentration of industry in the 
same “regional cities” and neglect 
the needs of country towns. 

Country towns should have parity 
of claim with areas of higher than 
average unemployment. There 
should be a comparative assessment 
of needs on review of county develop- 
ment plans. Greater emphasis must 
be put on long-distance dispersal to 
selected country towns. Some form of 
regional planning authority is prob- 
ably necessary to promote this. In- 
ducements to industrialists should be 
comparable to those offered by “‘de- 
velopment areas’’. 
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Rural Areas Around Larger Towns 

Dispersal here isseldom “‘planned”. 
Important social and economic im- 
pulses promote voluntary migration, 
which is likely to continue on a large 
scale. 

The basic policy is to arrest the 
sprawl of the largest towns and con- 
serve the countryside. But it is only 
rigorously applied around the con- 
urbations. Around many large pro- 
vincial cities the policy is much less 
determinate. There are some fringe 
area town maps, but “‘white areas” 
are administratively uncertain and 
weak. The policy implicit in “green 
belts’? and even ‘‘white areas’’ is, 
however, a positive policy. 

The Minister’s 1955 green belt 
circular put the emphasis on checking 
growth or preventing merging of 
towns. Statutory definition of a green 
belt is seldom warranted on these 
grounds alone in provincial cities of 
50,000-200,000 population, but is 
only a way of making more positive 
the policy of conserving the surround- 
ing countryside. The inner boundary 
of the green belt should be fixed to 
permit further suburban growth by 
planned stages at the right times. ‘The 
outer boundary should be fixed at the 
point where voluntary dispersal tails 
off. 

The primary purpose of the pro- 
vincial green belt is not to influence 
local government boundaries or ac- 
commodate within it a calculated 
“overspill” or unrestricted voluntary 
migration. 

There is justification for restricting 
isolated houses in the green belt, with 
greater latitude beyond. The small- 
holding with house often has a 
lamentable effect on landscape. It is 
difficult to recognize the genuine 
applicant, but there should be sites 
for the genuine “part-time” and 
whole time smallholder. 

The expansion of villages must be 
strictly limited, though it is not easy 
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to distinguish those for no further 
rowth and those suitable for “‘in- 
filling’. But what is “‘infilling’’ and 
what could be its effects ? How should 
the limits for growth of other green 
belt villages and small towns be de- 
fined—by population or by plan? 

Consequential problems include 
providing for genuinely local needs; 
the “personal circumstances” of ap- 
plicants as a factor in granting or 
withholding permission ; the “‘corner- 
ing” of sites by speculative builders; 
the scope of council house build- 
ing. 
When the limits of permissible de- 
velopment have been reached in the 
green belt, there may be a further 
challenge to ‘“‘positive planning”’. 
How could it be met ? Not, Mr Stirling 
contends, by further expansion of 
green-belt villages or more leap- 
frogging of the green belt. 


III: URBAN RENEWAL IN 
PRACTICE 


by L. P. ELLICOTT, ARIBA, MTPI 


R ELLICOTT’S paper was so 
M full and weighty that no sum- 
mary can give a proper indi- 

cation of its contents. 

In his introduction he said that the 
process of urban renewal is continu- 
ous, but in this country progress has 
been slow owing to rapid urban 
growth in the nineteenth century and 
preoccupation with war and its after- 
math in this one. Our urban renewal 
problem is now of enormous pro- 
portions. 

The paper deals only with central 
and inner suburban areas, but takes 
a catholic view of urban renewal to 
include comprehensive redevelop- 
ment, rebuilding, improvements— 
indeed anything that makes towns 
better places in which to live. The 
crux of the urban renewal problem 
lies in dividing our resources between 
these various methods of renewal. 
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Powers and Problems 

The statutory powers for urban re- 
newal have been criticized, but in 
fact they show great extent and 
variety and adaptability to a very 
wide range of circumstances. Prob- 
lems also vary widely from one town 
to another. The big cities are out- 
standing. They have a large task but 
also large resources and “‘the greatest 
opportunity for improvement on a 
scale to fire the imagination”. Their 
special problem is the residential and 
mixed areas ringing the centre which 
are neglected and need high-pressure 
treatment. These areas must be made 
attractive by using all methods of 
urban renewal in a combined opera- 
tion. To deal with the problem 
quickly, comprehensive redevelop- 
ment schemes must be supplemented 
by modernization of, existing houses 
and, above all, by a great improve- 
ment in environment. 

In towns which are growing fast 
and changing their character and 
function, major reorganization of the 
central area may well be needed. 
Such schemes are complex and costly 
and must be carefully phased to avoid 
undue dislocation. 

Historic towns have the special 
problem of maintaining their dis- 
tinctive character and this usually 
prohibits extensive modernization. 
Beside their intrinsic value these 
towns have financial importance in 
attracting tourists. 

Many industrial towns which ex- 
panded rapidly in the nineteenth cen- 
tury are now static or declining. They 
find lack of resources the main ob- 
stacle to urban renewal. Shipley, 
near Bradford, is an example of a 
static town with a formidable re- 
newal problem which has neverthe- 
less redeveloped its main shopping 
area. It is hoped that other towns will 
be similarly inspired. In declining 
towns it is natural to shrink from 
planning realistically for a smaller 
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future size. Yet something must be 
done and a policy of improving sub- 
standard areas by cheap and simple 
expedients must be applied quickly. 


Resources for Renewal 

The amount of urban renewal 
possible is limited by the resources 
available. But it is striking how de- 
velopment may be encouraged, not 
only by national policy, but also by 
local enthusiasm and determination. 
Expenditure on urban renewal is not 
separately classified. It appears likely 
that last year total capital expendi- 
ture included sufficient to replace one 
fortieth of our national stock of build- 
ings and works. Since the war our 
building commitments have left little 
margin for replacement. We are now 
giving more emphasis to it and in the 
next decade there should be more 
margin for urban renewal. 

Private as well as public agencies 
necessarily enter into urban renewal. 
Joint action between the two is im- 
perative. 


Prospects 

A great deal has been achieved 
since the war, but so far we have prob- 
ably only touched the fringes of the 
problem. There are reasons for 
optimism about the prospects of 
greater achievement in the future. 
The problem is essentially one for 
local assessment and the solution will 
be dictated by local circumstances. 

Although there must now be a con- 
siderable pool of valuable knowledge 
and experience in urban renewal, the 
subject is not well documented. A 
great deal more study is needed and 
there is room also for imaginative ex- 
ploration of possibilities. In this there 
is need for professional and voluntary 
help both to foster research and to 
publicize results. More also needs to 
be done to bring together the work of 
individual local authorities. A com- 
prehensive study would be invalu- 
able to the less experienced. 
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Urban renewal is essentially the 
function of local government and its 
realization should be the result of a 
joint partnership between local gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. The 
demand for urban renewal has to 
come from the people themselves. In 
this the process of explanation is im- 
portant. It is an essential part of 
urban renewal and equally a function 
of local government. It is up to each 
local authority to provide a simple 
explanation related to their own town 
of why, where, how, and when urban 
renewal is needed. 

Urban renewal presents a chal- 
lenge to us all. We have a big backlog 
to make up, and the sooner we get on 
with it, the better, 


IV: ENTERPRISE IN PLANNING 


by J. F. Q. SWITZER, MA, ARICS, QALAS 


" O ENSURE that the details of 
the development are satisfac- 
tory.’ Mr Switzer said that 
this statement, as a reason for impos- 
ing conditions on the grant of plan- 
ning permission, has come to symbol- 
ize the attitude of mind of many local 
planning authorities to their duties. It 
is an attitude guaranteed to convince 
the public that planning is a pastime 
for bureaucratic busybodies, and 
guaranteed to convince energetic 
professional men that they should 
avoid planning or, if they are already 
in it, that they should give it up and 
devote their energies to something 
more constructive. 

Yet the tasks of urban renewal, of 
revitalizing the countryside, and of 
developing new lines of communica- 
tion, new sources of power, and new 
forms of industry, all cry out for con- 
structive planning; the tasks cry out 
for it, and indeed some of them (such 
as decentralization) depend entirely 
on it for their success. This means 
that democratic planning is more 

Continued on page 498 
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Is of Photographs illustrating the changing face of Bristol since Victorian times are being 
assembled by Reece Winstone for presentation to the Bristol City Museum. 

that Above: Bristol about 1897, showing the first electric arc lamps and a last horse- 
drawn tram passing under new overhead electric tram wires. Augustine’s Bridge in 
centre replaced the old drawbridge in 1891. 

Below: the view from St Augustine’s Church sixty years later. The familiar tower 
ned of St Stephen’s, ravaged by German bombs during the last war and rebuilt, still rises 
ey above the city. A busy traffic circus and centre gardens replace the bridge over the 
we water and the ships of the Victorian town. The picturesque horse-drawn vehicles are 
ince succeeded by the motor car, the overhead tram wires ard lamps by efficient modern 
Hume street furniture. Photographs by Reece Winstone 
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PROBLEMS OF A NATIONAL PARK 


The Sixth Annual Report of the Lake District National Park 
Authority has recently appeared. Reviewing it, our contributor, a 
resident of the district, makes a critical appreciation of the six years’ 


experience. 


HE Lake District National Park, 

the biggest and (except for the 
Peak) the earliest of its kind, 

was constituted in September 1951, 
and the appearance of its sixth annual 
report suggests a survey of the way it 
has dealt with some at least of its 
problems. Every national park in 
our diverse England faces different 
main tasks. The operative need in 
establishing the Lakes Park was not 
to safeguard historical sites or archi- 


by E. W. HODGE 


tectural treasures (which are few and 
modest) ; nor to preserve a green belt 
between conurbations; nor to keep 
the peace between massed ramblers 
and gamekeepers; nor to simplify ad- 
ministration (for the park is deeply 
compartmentalized by mountain 
barriers, and some places lie more 
than fifty miles by road from its head- 
quarters) ; nor even to safeguard ac- 
cess privileges, which by consensus of 
opinion are so satisfactory as to be 





Martindale, Cumberland. Keen opposition was raised to the line of wooden poles for 2,200V 

electricity distribution to four farms in this little-frequented valley. The Ministry’s decision in 

1954 to allow the line was the first of a series of appeal decisions in favour of the Electricity 
Authority. 

J. Hardman 
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best left alone. The motives were to 
preserve a rugged landscape, of a pic- 
turesqueness in itself indestructible, 
from features and uses subjectively 
deemed inharmonious with it, and to 
preserve also an inhabited landscape, 
its Siamese twin, of mansions, farms, 
and even tourist amenities. 

To preserve a man-made land- 
scape may well entail preservation of 
the way of life which created it. Ina 
nation where town and country are 
socially unified, which is restlessly 
progressive and wedded to a high 
standard of consumption, it must be 
doubtful how far this is possible. The 
conservatism of a remote district, and 
its physical and financial handicaps, 
have been on the side of the preser- 
vers, but cannot be depended on in- 
definitely. 


The Problem of Over-Use 


The Dower Report of 1945 fully 
recognized that the objective of pre- 
serving, as an end in itself, such a 
landscape as Lakeland’s, might be 
difficult to reconcile with the recrea- 
tional purposes of national parks; and 
this difficulty went far beyond routine 
planning problems such as finding 
sites for accommodation, landscaping 
road improvements, and so on. The 
essential quality to be preserved 
might well depend on its not being 
enjoyed by more than a very few 
people at a time, and upon those 
people exercising a remarkable de- 
gree of restraint in the sort of recrea- 
tion they indulged in. 

This school of thought is generally 
influential, and not infrequently do- 
minant, in the disposal of the park’s 
problems today. Thus, it was not 
enough to ensure that the wartime 
factory area of Calgarth was fully 
screened, if men in workaday overalls 
might still be seen on the adjacent 
county road. Objections (unsuccess- 
ful) to water speed record attempts on 
Ullswater and Coniston Water were 
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not merely on the ground of direct 
nuisance and noise, but expressly 
because they might cause 100,000 
people to resort to the area (and this 
not merely a “‘traffic” objection). A 
current controversy about whether 
the Ullswater steamers shall be al- 
lowed to set down passengers at an 
intermediate point, adjacent to a 
county road already served by buses, 
is on similar lines, the National Trust 
objecting simply that the character of 
the area will be changed if more of the 
public resort there. 

For the same reasons, and expressly 
not because of difficulty in screening, 
nor because of “‘traffic”, the number 
of caravans on a site by a partly deve- 
loped portion of the shore of Winder- 
mere, was limited to seventy-five, de- 
spite the planning authority’s anxiety 
to find more sites. In this limitation 
the board upheld the objectors, and 
the Ministry supported the board. A 
curious feature was that the number 
of occupants, not of caravans, was what 
was objected to. On fresh evidence 
that the average per caravan was only 
three, not four as had earlier been 
assumed, the Minister has (October 
1958) allowed fifty additional cara- 
vans. * 


Where My Caravan Should Rest 


It might occur toanyone unfamiliar 
with Lake District amenity doctrine 
that the best way of disposing of cara- 
vans would be to concentrate them on 
the marginal land near the heads of 
valleys, whence ramblers would have 
the quickest access to mountain foot- 
paths, where there would be the least 
friction between them and established 
communities, and in such numbers 
that a certain amount of service could 
be provided for them. This siting 
would undoubtedly be the preference 
of many caravanners, and would re- 
semble the practice at, say, Chamo- 
nix: Valleyheads, however, are in 
Lakeland considered to possess a cer- 
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Central Office of Information 


Waterhead Filling Station at the head of Windermere near Ambleside. A speed-limit of 
10 m.p.h. has recently been imposed on this part of the lake. 


tain sanctity; and the policy has been 
to encourage dispersal of caravans by 
twos and threes, wherever screening 
is available, ‘‘a mile or two down the 
dale’. Of course the possibilities of 
this are limited, and larger sites have 
had to be sanctioned—seventy-five 
vans being ordinarily the limit. 

The alternative preference of the 
users, for lake-shore sites, is also 
watched with some jealousy; and in- 
deed a bold attempt to lure the cara- 
vanner away from the interior of the 
park altogether, by developing a site 
on the coast, at Silecroft, was one of 
the board’s first enterprises. Although 
it is very true that “‘only the first wave 
of the tide of caravans which has 
flowed into such places as North 
Wales or the South Coast is now lap- 
ping on the shores of the Lakes’’, the 
board considers that the position is 
being held, for the time being. Their 
latest opinion, however, seems to be 
hardening against the isolated cara- 
van. 


Road Widths and Coaches 


The wish to preserve the familiar, 
man-made aspect of the Lake District 


also applies to its roads which are, or 
were, indeed characteristic. Amenity 
societies have advanced the view that 
roads should be improved only for 
the presumed needs of local traffic, 
and not for visiting traffic; an unhelp- 
ful criterion, since in the case of pri- 
vate traffic there is no means of dis- 
tinguishing between the two—apart 
from the fact that locals depend on 
visitors. Lack especially of public 
transport is a factor in promoting de- 
population and, generally, services to 
and in the district are poor enough. 
Since 1950, the standard 8-foot 
coach width has accentuated the in- 
adequacy of roads. In 1953-4 the 
park authority raised with those of 
other park areas the possibility of en- 
couraging 6 ft 6 inch coaches for local 
traffic, but the only county from 
which much response was obtained 
was Devonshire. Large bus operators 
are most reluctant to operate vehicles 
of this size (as was confirmed this year 
at the Coniston rail closure inquiry), 
so the story is one of frustration. The 
authority contented itself with de- 
claring that “‘no restrictions should 
be imposed on any roads which might 
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seriously affect the transport facilities 
available to local people”, and the 
three counties at the same time im- 
posed restrictions on a number of 
roads on which services were not then 
operating, thus relieving to a certain 
extent the pressure to improve them. 


Piecemeal Road Improvements 


On major roads, there has neces- 
sarily been improvement, though of 
course it has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in traffic. The Kendal—Cocker- 
mouth road (A591), the main artery of 
the park, probably little resembles the 
same route as described in Words- 
worth’s ‘‘Waggoner”’; although some 
of the stretches which have been 
most radically improved are as pleas- 
ant as any. The Minister is willing to 
adopt it as a trunk road, but there is 
much opposition to this on amenity 
grounds, and the use of it by indus- 
trial traffic to West Cumberland is 
grudged. The counties and the park 
board have been pressing the Minis- 
ter, as an alternative, to improve the 
trunk road round the coast. This, be- 
sides being poor in alignment, width, 
and gradients, is ten miles longer to 
the mid-point of the industrial area 
(Distington). The Minister has now 
replied that its consequent low traffic 
density affords it a low priority for 
improvement, and that speculative 
improvement to attract traffic away 
from A591 cannot at present be con- 
sidered. Moreover, the last available 
figures for A591 show the proportion 
of industrial traffic on it as only 4 per 
cent, and private traffic is probably 
increasing faster than industrial. 
Piecemeal improvement of Lakeland 
roads seems inevitable, as it is only by 
radical diversions that real “‘preserva- 
tion” would be possible, as in the case 
of the old Sustenpass road in Switzer- 
land, or Glencoe nearer home. 


Board Holding the Scales 
Electricity supply has provided 
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some of the sharpest tests for the 
young authority, in its relations with 
the amenity societies, the local pub- 
lic, and with the National Parks Com- 
mission. The authority inherited at its 
birth a situation of exacerbation, due 
to the belief, widespread in its area, 
that those who agitated for a national 
park were cynically indifferent to the 
social and economic’ needs—almost 
to the existence—of the local people, 
and to national interests of every kind 
but one, and to the opposing belief 
that elected authorities and statutory 
bodies were unfit for the confidence of 
lovers of the Lake District. In its first 
report, the board is found making a 
sort of Declaration of Independence 
of those who had pressed so hard for 
its establishment: “As a statutory 
body, having to hold the scales be- 
tween competing schools of thought, 
they cannot accept any binding obli- 
gation to consult any particular or- 
ganization.”” On the whole, board 
members have avoided the mistake 
of organizing themselves in opposing 
factions of “nominated” and “‘elect- 
ed”’, each pledged to certain interests 
only—a course which would have 
been destructive of the influence (not 
merely the voting power) of the mino- 
rity. Nearly all of both categories have 
worked together within the statutory 
framework to deal with problems on 
their merits. Due to this, relation- 
ships with minor local authorities 
have much improved. 

The view of the National Parks 
Commission that the authority should 
act as the commission’s mouthpiece 
is also rejected (5th Report) on the 
ground that the authority has respon- 
sibilities as a planning authority, 
which the commission has not. The 
commission’s claim was, that where a 
proposal might affect any degree of 
picturesque amenity, the authority 
should not attempt to strike a balance 
with other considerations, but should 
withhold approval and leave the ap- 
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plicant to appeal. Such procedure 
would often practically amount to a 
veto, because of the obstructive effect 
of unwillingness to negotiate, and 
of delay for which the commission 
(meanwhile perhaps engaged in leng- 
thy “‘informal consultation” such as 
is mentioned in the board’s 4th Re- 
port, p. 13) could disclaim respon- 
sibility. 


Task of Promoting Enjoyment 


Over these years, the board have 
been by no means unmindful of the 
positive side of their duties: to pro- 
mote enjoyment by the public; and 
have searched for ways of proviaing 
cheap accommodation and facilities 
for the family, for the young, and for 
those whose hearts are in the right 
place as regards approved national 
park pursuits. These include campers 
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and water-skiers, both of them giving 
rise to problems, but in the last resort 
deserving of indulgence. Winter skiers 
are to be honoured by the supreme 
privilege of putting up a hut on the 
fells. Certain attempts to restrict 
camping, made because of difficulties 
about litter, sanitation, and disorder, 
drew strong protests from among the 
closest supporters of national parks, 
and in 1957 were abandoned; the 
board consoling themselves with the 
reflection that this strenuous and pri- 
mitive way of life only raises problems 
for about six weeks in the year, and 
that restriction in itself is no solution. 
Campers with motor cars may prove 
to be another matter; and it seems 
more than likely that the attendant 
problems will again force themselves 
into notice. But there is no doubt that 
the spread of motoring is causing a 


The River Derwent at Grange in Borrowdale. This is a typical hamlet with some modern 
development. 


Kenneth Shepheard, Kendal 
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Lancashire Post 


Start of the Senior Guide Race, Grasmere Sports. This is the principal sporting meeting of 
the Lakes and includes sheep-dog trials, hound-trailing, local-style wrestling, and sprinting. 


type of visitor to predominate, with 
different interests than those ‘‘tradi- 
tional’’ in the Lakes. 


Accommodation for Visitors 


The board have at least been aware 
of a need for research into accommo- 
dation questions, even if their con- 
clusions (grd and 4th Reports) are 
such as, one suspects, many a com- 
mercial entrepreneur or local caterer 
could have suggested to them, about 
such basic matters as public demand, 
capital costs, and seasonal pressures. 
The CPRE’s suggestion of chalet ac- 
commodation as a substitute for cara- 
vans is stillborn. The guest-house at 
Buttermere, bought for £9,000, with 
high hopes, for lease to a voluntary 
organization, has been found subject 
to the same economic pressures as be- 
fall private hotel enterprises. It is per- 
haps inevitable that a new authority 
will, in its zeal, somewhat underrate 
the services of business people, who 


have in the Lakes for so many genera- 
tions done so much to preserve and 
enhance the district’s attractiveness. 
These have occasionally felt a little 
aggrieved at the closer control of their 
own modest advertisements, or of 
their plans for expansion; as local ap- 
plicants for development permission 
near Ullswater have seen with some 
jealousy the facilities (justified as in- 
filling) enjoyed by a mountaineering 
school. 


What is “Traditional”? 


On matters of taste in development, 
the board would agree that its leading 
principle has been the maintenance 
of “tradition”: a cautious reformist 
policy inherited from the National 
Trust, the Age of Rawnsley, and 
Wordsworth himself. “Tradition” 
should not be understood as an actual 
popular tradition; the word is heard 
in the discussions of planners, not in 
taverns. Seeking in the board’s an- 
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nual reports for more specific mean- 
ings, we find that things referred to as 
traditional include: peace and quiet; 
the dwellinghouse design to be seen 
in Grasmere (mostly in fact of mid- 
nineteenth-century date); the com- 
fort and fare in local hotels; the 
materials commonly used for road 
and building construction; access to 
mountains; the influence of Mr Rus- 
kin; and a number of footbridges 
in Tilberthwaite Ghyll which were 
erected for tourists early in the pre- 
sent century. In their high respect for 
traditional models, it may happen 
that our national parks are becoming 
the last English stronghold of Vic- 
torian derivative or romantic archi- 
tecture; but whilst our grandfathers 
loved to imitate castles, temples, and 
palaces, there may be a tendency 
among lovers of the Lakes to revere 
as models the productions of the Vic- 
torian local builder. In the modest 
actual scale of enterprise, few acute 
difficulties have been encountered 
apart from a little doctrinal difference 
with the Ministry about the relative 
orthodoxy of green pantiles or square 
green tiles as substitutes for the local 
slates. Owing to the prohibitive ex- 
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pense of building in stone, most 
buildings, except for details, are of 
blocks, roughcast. 


Many Useful Achievements 


In addition to work under the 
selected headings we have had space 
to deal with, the board has accom- 
plished an immense amount of useful 
work, of which not the least important 
may have been the incidental educa- 
tion in democratic methods of many 
amateurs of the picturesque, and also 
much valuable liaison with other 
statutory bodies, apart from the ac- 
tual exercise of its own powers. Tak- 
ing the six reports together, one feels 
the park authority has not much com- 
plaint of the way in which its fellow 
leviathans have treated it, although 
naturally conscious of their own statu- 
tory responsibilities. Tree preserva- 
tion has had much attention, but the 
Minister’s advice, in 1956, that it was 
incompatible with the Forestry Act, 
1951, that any legal control should be 
vested in the park authority itself, and 
difficulties in enforcing replanting 
conditions, have made this work a 
little disappointing. The review of 
existing advertisements is proceeding 


Hawksgarth Housing Estate in the Lancashire area of the Lake District. This is local 
authority housing of semi-traditional type. Wordsworth was at school in Hawkshead village. 


Central Office of Information 
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steadily. The Minister, on appeal, has 
supported the board’s view that “‘ad- 
vance” signs for hotels, etc., should 
not normally be allowed. No land has 
been compulsorily acquired, but a 
new public footway on the west shore 
of Windermere, 2? miles long, was 
created by compulsory powers. Work 
on this only cost £300, but compensa- 
tion amounted to £3,225, largely for 
fencing, as it ran through a private 
estate in which trespass at large could 
not be accepted. 

The wardens’ service, now over 100 
strong, is one of the more successful 
ventures of the authority. In accord- 
ance with the natural tendency of 
popular assemblies, it has taken an 
ever-widening view of its responsibi- 
lities, both in field work and as an un- 
official parliament. Since, however, it 
has been considered needless in the 
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Lake District to formalize the gener- 
ally satisfactory de facto position re- 
garding potential access land under 
the “ct, wardens operate as a volun- 
tary . ody, without legal powers. 

One may sum up by saying that, 
although success can never be com- 
manded, the board has established its 
independence of sectional pressures, 
formed the habit of working as a team, 
taken a thorough look at the work of 
its parallel authorities and co-oper- 
ated fruitfully with most of them, and 
by its fairness and moderation earned 
the respect of its public. Yet one may 
feel that in a changing society the pres- 
sure of events and public demand may 
within a decade or two overwhelm 
the conceptions obtaining at the pass- 
ing of the Act, in 1949, or else require 
much more radical solutions than are 
at present contemplated. 


A New Motor Showroom 


Motor showroom, garage, and petrol station just completed at Clifton, Bristol. Con- 

struction reinforced concrete floors in large spans on mushroom columns. Roof de- 

signed as car park, with noticeable decrease in parking in adjacent street. Elevation 

designed for truthful expression of modern construction and respect for Georgian 

character of Clifton. Colour brighter than old adjacent buildings but no colour 

emphasis on pumps, dark blue at sides being repeated in vitreous enamel panels under 
windows. Designed by C. W. Hutton, B.Arch, FRIBA. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


Scottish Notes have been silent for 
many months. For the Association in 
Scotland, the past year has been one 
mainly of observation, of waiting and 
watching to see the practical results as 
the development corporations and the 
local authorities carry on with action 
under the New Towns Act 1946 and 
the Town Development (Scotland) 
Act 1957. 


The Three New Towns 


The two senior new towns, East 
Kilbride and Glenrothes, have al- 
most ceased to be ‘“‘news’’, so steadily 
do they move on towards a goal now 
in sight, with no more vicissitudes 
than might fall to the lot of any town. 
One point may here be raised. As the 
location of the (National) Mechani- 
cal Engineering Research Labora- 
tory in East Kilbride gave a start to 
the flow of industries to the new town, 
might not some special impetus now 
be given to promote the movement of 
some offices from the city? England 
has the idea, as shown in the Sep- 
tember number of Town AND Coun- 
TRY PLANNING; no wonder, after the 
compulsory dispersal during the Lon- 
don bombing. In Scotland the cities 
had no such experience and the sub- 
ject has not been mooted in public. 
Yet the office quarter of Glasgow is in 
grave difficulties about traffic. Cars 
can either move to or stop at their 
destination, but apparently not both. 
New restrictions on parking will be 
painfully felt this winter and provide 
incentive to serious thought on the 
possible advantages of some dis- 
persal. 
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Thethird newtown, Cumbernauld, 
has not yet established its distinctive 
character. That is, it is planned for 
close development, urbanism, high 
towers of flats; but it has not yet built 
them, it has not yet encountered the 
mass-resistance which has kept the 
two earlier new towns down to earth. 
The first towers in a Scottish new 
town will be an experiment to watch. 


Puzzle for Philosophers 


Incidentally, a philosopher might 
think it odd that, on the whole, multi- 
storey flats, with communal services 
and inevitable regulations, appear to 
find most favour among Conserva- 
tives, the party of tradition and in- 
dividualism; while Socialists tend 
rather to claim for each family man 
his own little private castle with a 
front and back door on the ground 
and a private scrap of earth.* There 
is food for thought here, especially as 
to the formative effect on the rising 
generation of the two different types 
of dwelling-place. 


A Fourth New Town under the Act? 


What is the prospect for a fourth 
new town under the Act? It is not 
ruled out. The time, say the Govern- 
ment, is not ripe, the necessary skills 
are fully employed. But it has to be 
remembered that a long interval may 
separate the announcement of inten- 
tion to designate from the beginning 
of work on the site, still more from the 
occupation of the first house or fac- 
tory. There are hints that in fact the 
site for a fourth Scottish new town is 
under consideration and that possibly 
a site in the neighbourhood of Dum- 
fries might be preferred to Houston in 
Renfrewshire, recommended in the 
Clyde Valley Report. Glasgow’s need 
is clamant, the new town method is a 
proved success, it must be hoped that 
a decision will not be long delayed. 


* By coincidence, this point is touched on 
in our Editorial. See page 455. Editor. 
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“Town Development” 

But the main drive of 1958 has been 
on the other sector of the front, under 
the Town Development (Scotland) 
Act 1957. The Association’s autumn 
conference last year showed the local 
authorities in a practical co-operative 
mood. This autumn the overspill pil- 
grimage of the Joint Under-Secretary 
of State, Mr J. Nixon Browne, has 
indicated the remarkable advances 
made in the course of the year. At the 
time of writing, Haddington, Grange- 
mouth, and Kirkintilloch have signed 
overspill agreements with Glasgow 
and these have been approved by the 
Secretary of State, and carry a fifty- 
fifty bonus allotment of houses from 
the Scottish Special Housing Associa- 
tion. Three more agreements are 
signed and waiting approval. Three 
more negotiations are understood to 
be very well advanced. The numbers 
of houses thus agreed vary from 125 
to 1,000, each figure being expected 
to be doubled by a contribution from 
the SSHA. Beyond this, negotiations 
are said to be “‘fairly well forward” 
with seven burghs; and interest is be- 
ing shown by many other authorities 
in east and north as well as south-west 
Scotland, and along with burghs in- 
cluding two county councils. 

It is deeply satisfactory to note that 
in all negotiations industry is con- 
sidered along with housing; the dor- 
mitory or outer housing-scheme idea 
has faded. In Kirkintilloch and John- 
stone existing industry is ahead of 
housing and some workers now have 
to travel daily from Glasgow. In Had- 
dington a new industry has already 
completed the first stage of its factory 
and will be glad to recruit workers 
from Glasgow. A number of firms 
who are to be displaced by redevelop- 
ment in Glasgow are considering the 
relative advantages of the different 
receiving areas; one has decided on 
Kirkintilloch and provides one ele- 
ment in the approved overspill agree- 
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ment. Both Glasgow Corporation and 
the Government will do all they can to 
induce firms necessarily displaced in 
course of redevelopment to settle in 
“receiving areas”. The corporation 
are willing to offer the direct assist- 
ance of buying industrial premises in 
redevelopment areas in advance of 
their actual needs, and letting them to 
the sellers while the latter are arrang- 
ing for suitable premises in a new 
town or other receiving area. 

It must be noted that the “Town 
Development” provision immedi- 
ately in sight, remarkable as it is, is 
still in aggregate much smaller than 
that agreed with the single new town 
of Cumbernauld; and the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow are still strongly de- 
sirous of one or more further new 
towns under the New Towns Act. 

Mr Nixon Browne's vigorous pro- 
clamation of a dispersal policy has 
roused some protests recalling the old 
days before the Jury Report 1952— 
Glasgow does not need so much dis- 
persal, it cannot be done, etc. As in 
the case of the high flats of Cumber- 
nauld, so with dispersal from Gorbals 
and Bridgeton and Glasgow gener- 
ally, the first stages of the movement 
will provide useful experience. An 
enormous overspill is necessary and 
urgent. It is not necessary at present 
to fix it at a precise figure. 


A Private-Enterprise New Town? 


Recent months have produced a 
tentative proposal by a private group 
to develop what is described as a new 
town, at Finnich Toll in a far-western 
corner of Stirlingshire, athwart the 
Stockiemuir Road leading from the 
direction of Glasgow, through Strath- 
blane, towards Ben Lomond. The 
proposal has been referred to the De- 
partment of Health for Scotland, and 
at the time of writing it is expected 
that.a public inquiry on the principle 
will be held early in the new year. The 
Council of the Scottish Section TCPA 
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have felt compelled to intimate ob- 
jections both to the site and to the 
type of development proposed. The 
site is part of a fine approach to mag- 
nificent scenery, the more precious 
because of its nearness to the in- 
dustrial belt. The development pro- 
posed is preponderantly of housing 
for sale, in fact, a dormitory. 


National Parks for Scotland 


The Finnich Toll project, however 
tentative, and whether or no it goes 
forward, has raised sharply the ques- 
tion of national parks legislation for 
Scotland. It has so far been thought 
that Scotland could wait for legisla- 
tion because her great scenery is not in 
such immediate danger as England’s 
of being over-run by unsuitable de- 
velopment. But Loch Lomond and 
Ben Lomond are very near Glasgow. 
Strathblane is the approach. If the 
present risk passes by, there will be 
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others—as the present proprietors die 
or sell out—unless the splendid natur. 
al beauty is adequately protected. 
The Abercombie-Matthew Clyde 
Valley Report recommended the 
Loch Lomond country as a national 
park and the Strathallander and 
Strathblane approach as a regional 
park. There is probably a dangerous 
general misunderstanding of the 
word “‘park”’ in this connection, sug- 
gesting the tidiness and uselessness- 
except-for-pleasure of a city park. Of 
course a national park or a regional 
park would include forestry and rural 
development, while by its over-head 
control excluding large-scale build- 
ing. A national park for Loch Lo- 
mond would appear to be now an 
urgent matter, even taking priority 
over the Cairngorms; but the first 
priority of all in respect to parks in the 
wider sense is the enabling legislation 
for Scotland. ELIZABETH B. MITCHELL 





“POSITIVE PLANNING”’ 


Continued from page 486 


than ever needed by the citizen, not 
only to prevent his private rights be- 
ing overthrown by other individuals, 
but also to protect him against the 
outrages of the large private and pub- 
lic bodies which modern techniques 
and industrial developments have 
made possible and economically de- 
sirable. 

If planning is to protect the indi- 
vidual and is at the same time to make 
a real contribution towards positive 
reconstruction and improvement, 
five changes are essential. 

First there must be a proper under- 
standing of the mechanisms by which 
development can be financed and 
carried out, and a new attitude to 
private developers. 

Second, development plans must 
be much more specific. This does not 
mean that they must be inflexible, 
but that at least certain of the maps 





should have a definite meaning and 
the planning authority’s limits of dis- 
cretion should be clearly stated. In 
particular the provisions for designa- 
tion and definition must be altered. 

Third, the compensation provi- 
sions of the present legislation must be 
altered. Adequate compensation is 
essential to good and enterprising 
planning. 

Fourth, public relations must be 
greatly improved. Not only must the 
objects and methods of planning be 
more widely understood, but the pub- 
lic, for whose benefit the machine is 
being operated, must be able to see 
that it is working to their satisfaction. 

Fifth, the status and competence 
of those engaged in planning must be 
such that it both attracts candidates 
of the highest quality to this branch 
of government and inspires public 
confidence and co-operation. 
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The new practice of publishing in- 
spectors’ reports is likely to prove of 
value in showing how far the Minister 
in deciding a planning appeal will 
have regard to policy considerations 
rather than the evidence at the in- 
quiry. It has always been recognized 
that this is something which the 
Minister is entitled and on occasions 
ought to do. The principle is very well 
illustrated by a recent case concern- 
ing a proposal to build a bungalow 
on green belt land at Mill Hill, 
Middlesex. 

A firm of builders and estate deve- 
lopers purchased a large two-storey 
residence occupying with its grounds 
some two acres. The main residence 
and a lodge were separately resold, 
each with an adequate amount of 
land, to purchasers who wished to 
effect their own conversion schemes. 
There remained 0-78 acres which 
were derelict and useless as they stood, 
but which would provide an attract- 
ive building plot. Application was 
made to erect a £5,000 bungalow. 
The Hendon Council refused permis- 
sion on the ground that the develop- 
ment would represent an unwarrant- 
ed intrusion into an area defined as 
green belt. 

An appeal followed, and the in- 
spector recommended that it should 
be allowed. The proposals would not, 
he considered, have any material ef- 
fect upon the character or landscape 
of the area nor represent a significant 
intrusion on to green belt land. 
Amongst other physical considera- 
tions, the inspector noted that the site 
was in a declivity; owing to this de- 
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clivity and numerous trees, a single- 
storey building would be scarcely dis- 
cernible and would have no effect on 
the openness and informality of the 
scene. 

The Minister did not accept this 
recommendation. It was his policy, 
he said, only to permit development 
in the green belt in very special cir- 
cumstances. While he accepted his 
inspector’s view that the erection of 
a house on the appeal site would not 
in itself be a significant encroachment 
on green belt land and would not be 
out of keeping with the surroundings, 
the proposed development could not 
be regarded as infilling and if per- 
mitted could only be a precedent for 
further encroachments. He was not 
satisfied that there were any special 
circumstances, and accordingly he 
dismissed the appeal. 


What is “Unreasonable” ? 


Although the Minister has power 
to award costs in planning appeals 
either to the appellant or to the local 
planning authority, this is rarely 
done. In 1951, the then Minister told 
the House of Commons that it was 
his policy to award costs to successful 
appellants only where the local plan- 
ning authority had acted unreason- 
ably, and this policy appears to have 
been adhered to throughout. 

But, it may be asked, what is “un- 
reasonable”? The Minister has re- 
cently allowed an appeal against the 
refusal of Coulsdon and Purley UDC 
to permit the conversion of a house 
into two flats. At the inquiry, there 
was a request for costs against the 
council for causing ‘‘a frightful de- 
lay’. The inspector appears to have 
agreed that there was delay, but at- 
tributed it to over-zeal rather than 
malice or misdeed. The Minister said 
that, after carefully examining the 
question of costs, he did not consider 
that he would be justified in making 
an award. A. E. TELLING 
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REGENT PARK: A STUDY IN SLUM 
CLEARANCE. By Albert Rose. Oxford 
University Press. 455. 

A written record of the experience 
in carrying out Canada’s first ex- 
tensive experiment in slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment, commenc- 
ing with a ballot of “money by-laws” 
cast on I January 1947, giving the 
City of Toronto authority to under- 
take a low rental housing project. 

Dr Albert Rose has covered a vast 
field of research in the preparation 
of this book and describes in clear 
simple prose, free of jargon, how a 
concerned group of citizens banded 
together to press the city council into 
action, how the entire project was 
financed and administered, and the 
resultant change in health, family 
welfare, and social relationships of 
the citizens. 

As early as 1873, Professor Masters, 
it is recorded, expressed concern over 
the unhealthy conditions existing in 
certain areas of the city with a popu- 
lation at that time of about 60,000, 
which had reached 200,000 by the 
turn of the century and by 1921 had 
risen to 521,893 with a proportionate 
increase in slum properties. 

Whilst the book is of importance to 
the North Americans, it is interesting 
to British readers in so much as it does 
put a new light on the problems facing 
a new country completing its first 
major slum clearance scheme. Dr 
Rose accepts the fact that many 
studies of slum clearance have been 
carried out in the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America, 
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but emphasizes the dearth of similar 
material in Canada. 

The book is arranged in a logical 
sequence of three parts, the first sec- 
tion “putting the case” for public 
housing, the second section detailing 
Regent Park’s development and the 
final section is an assessment of the 
value of the scheme to Canada at 
large. Sociological factors are cover- 
ed comprehensively and _ research, 
generally, is thorough, Dr Rose hav- 
ing witnessed and participated in 
many of the events described. 

The new housing project has been 
designed to fulfil the need for rented 
dwellings, having been planned 
mainly with three and _six-storey 
blocks of flats grouped around cen- 
trally placed open spaces, densities 
being in the range of twenty-five to 
thirty families per acre. 

Regent Park is a landmark in 
Canadian housing. This book should 
do much to popularize public au- 
thority housing and thus alleviate the 
Canadian lack of a substantial pro- 
gramme of low rental dwellings. 

The general reader might have 
been helped to a better appreciation 
of the various factors involved if more 
plans and photographs had been in- 
cluded, in particular, detailing the 
layout and the relation of Regent 
Park to the rest of the city. 

However, Dr Albert Rose and 
Toronto University Press should 
both be congratulated on a_ book 
where a combination of clear and 
legible text, together with good bind- 
ing and format, produces a very 
readable account of an important 
social experiment. 

ROWLAND NICHOLAS 
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“fl This new journal will provide the 
information which management must have today 
for higher efficiency tomorrow 

2 AUTOMATIC AIDS TO CONTROL, ADMINISTRATION AND 


ROUTINE WORK IN OFFICE AND FACTORY CAN BRING 
RICH REWARDS TO THOSE WHO FIRST APPLY THEM 


to the choice of equipment and its correct 
i application 


a Here is the top executive's guide 





| With the ever-rising pace of com- 
| a ' mercial life, new methods are neces- 
| DATA | Sary to record and control the grow- 
: } ing numbers of financial transactions 
| | involved. There are fresh methods to 
PROC E S S I N | improve the speed and accuracy with 
= | which information is handled and 
. | which can provide additional com- 
i prehensive and pértinent statistical 
| data. 
i! DATA PROCESSING, a new journal in 
i the Associated Iliffe group, will des- 
| 





cribe in each issue the means by which 
this can be achieved, surveying the 
|| whole range of automatic aids. Com- 
| puters, punched card machinery, and 
|| peripheral equipment will be exam- 
|} ined and the best of the current 
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| form readily applicable to particular 
problems. Completion of the form 
below is the first move in ensuring 
that your organization is early among 
those who benefit from these new 
methods. 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 
* 


Individual Membership from £1 115s. 6d. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 
Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 
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